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DARKENING DRAPES IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


that permit 


VENTILATION 


A must for Classroom Visual Education 


83x 11 Opaque Projectors 

: VICTOR Sound Projectors 

° Simple 
P 


° Inexpensive Movie Mite Projectors 


* Immediate Delivery Record Players 


Samples, Details and Prices upon request—No Obligation 


— Screens - Mikes 


For inexpensive, adequate Auditorium and Gymnasium “Blackout” P. A. Systems 


Ask for information on our Venetian Type Blackout Drapes. 
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® Churches 


® Industry 





© Camps 
® Clubs 


00 FREE 


Educational Subjects 





———— 
MASTERCRAFT Stage Equipment, Draperies, Scenery, Lighting 


20 New The Finest-——Reasonable Prices—Prompt Installation. 


Universal Features Samples, prices and specifications furnished—No obligation. 
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STIMULATE YOUR sumMMER PROGRAMS 
with CAPITOL Motion Pictures! 












PARTIES - MEETINGS - DINNERS 


Every gathering, outdoors or indoors, fair weather or foul, church, school, 






club, civic, community, fraternal. 


INTEREST RECREATION 
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WE SUPPLY AND RECOMMEND 


NEWS REELS: one 10 minute picture for each year, starting 1937 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 10 minute pictures on each of 27 vocations 
SPORT FILMS: Hunting and fishing films, in color 

BIBLE STORIES: Movies picturing Bible stories 

TRAVEL: 29 MARCH OF TIME Forum Edition Subjects 

MUSICAL: Dance tunes, 2'4/. minutes each (we build up 40 minute programs) 
FEATURES: Numerous outstanding features, such as JACK LONDON 


COMEDIES: Numerous animated cartoons in color 























WESTERNS: Numerous titles—(nothing better for youngsters who love ex- 
citement and action) 


EDUCATIONAL: We supply scores of academic pictures 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 
19 West Main Street - Richmond 20, Virginia 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 7-2061 


FILMS, SCREENS and PROJECTORS — SALES, RENTAL and SERVICE 
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Adopted For Optional Use in Virginia 


Gain student-interest with the problem-approach in 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 
by 
Ahrens - Bush - Easley 


Here is a distinctive standard text that makes the study 
of chemistry a living experience by combining basic prin- 
ciples with their applications in many true-to-life prob- 
lems. Organized in convenient teaching units, Living 
Chemistry offers abundant exercises, objective tests, prob- 
lems for further study, and unit bibliographies. Hun- 
dreds of striking pictures and charts add eye appeal to 
the large open pages. Laboratory Problems for Living 
Chemistry, a workbook with 84 experiments, is available. 


















GINN and Company, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 






















for taste 






and quality 






PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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State-wide Minimum Salary Schedule 


HE Virginia Education Association proposes 
ee that the 1948 session of the General Assembly 

enact into law a State-wide minimum annual 
salary schedule, based upon ‘training and experience 
and providing annual increments of $100 per year 
over a period of twelve years. The recommended 
salary schedule is based on a minimum employment 
period of ten months, including two weeks vacation 
with pay. 

The salary schedule follows: 


Yrs. of Normal Collegiate Master of 
Experience Professional* Professional Arts 
0 $2,000 $2,200 
l 2,100 2,300 
2 2,200 2,400 
3 2,300 2,500 
a $2,000 2,400 2,600 
5 2,100 2,500 2,700 
6 2,200 2,609 2,800 
7 2,300 2,700 2,900 
8 2,400 2,800 3,000 
9 2,500 2,900 3,100 
10 2,600 3,000 3,200 
11 2,700 3,100 3,300 
ia 2,800 3,200 3,400 


*Normal Professional certificates have not been issued since 
1942 and there are few teachers holding this certificate with less 
than four years experience in Virginia. 

This schedule would provide a beginning salary 
of $200 per month for the teacher holding a degree, 
which would mean an annual salary of $2,000, if 
employed on a ten-months basis, and an annual salary 
of $2,400, if employed on a twelve-months basis. 
The estimated average classroom teacher's salary for 
the session of 1947-48 will be around $2,000. Were 
the salary schedule put into effect, the estimated 
average annual classroom teacher’s salary in 1948-49 
would be approximately $2,700. 


Sick Leave Included 

It is further recommended that the State salary 
schedule provide for adequate sick leave. 

The proposed salary schedule grew out of studies 
and recommendations made by the VEA Recruit- 
ment Commission, whose chairman is Dr. Dabney 
S. Lancaster, the membership of which includes out- 
standing laymen and school people. A subcommittee 
composed of H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Rich- 
mond City Schools, Chairman; E. F. Yates, Member 
of the House of Delegates, Chesterfield and Powhatan 
Counties; and J. S. Darling, Chairman of the Hamp- 
ton City School Board, made a study of existing 
teachers’ salary schedules within the State as well 
as in neighboring states and gave consideration to 
salaries being paid by industry. 
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The recommendations of the Recruitment Com- 
mission were approved by the Legislative and School 
Finance Committees of the VEA and by the VEA 
Board of Directors. Around sixty outstanding lay 
people and school people in the State, representing all 
branches of education—elementary, secondary, and 
college—as well as representatives of the Legislature, 
school boards, and the public generally, participated 
directly in the study resulting in the recommended 
salary schedule. 

In making its report the sub-committee had this © 
to say: ‘“‘Even though this schedule does not go 
as far as the committee would like, we believe it is 
a reasonable step forward in light of present con- 
ditions and one which it is possible to attain for the 
1948-50 biennium. We are cognizant of the fact 
that conditions two years hence may necessitate an 
increase in the present schedule.”’ 


Data Collected 


The schedule was applied on a State-wide basis, 
the Commission having secured from the 110 school 
divisions information concerning the number of 
teachers employed, the types of certificates held and 
an analysis of the number of years of experience of 
each teacher in the State. Data were also collected 
showing the amount of money being spent during 
1946-47 for instruction and the amount to be spent 
during 1947-48. Allowances were made for the 
annual increments provided as well as for the re- 
placement of emergency teachers. 

Using this information as a basis, a careful study 
was made of the minimum cost of the schedule and 
the VEA and its committees are satisfied that even 
though the amount is large it is well within Vir- 
ginia’s ability to finance. 


State Department Estimates 

The VEA estimates were made only for the 1948- 
49 and 1949-50 sessions and did not attempt to 
take into account any increase in enrollment or the 
need for additional personnel. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has secured the services of Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., of the University of 
Virginia to project the estimated cost of the VEA 
Salary Schedule over a six-year period from the ses- 
sion 1948-49 through the 1953-54 session. In his 
calculations, Dr. Lankford will estimate enrollment 
increases as well as the additional number of teachers 
needed during the six-year period. 

In estimating enrollment increases, Dr. Lankford 

is using the following bases: 

1) Estimates were obtained from the Bureau of 
Population and Industrial Research at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia of the number of persons 
expected in the population for each of the six 
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years 1948-49 to 1953-54. They were pre- 
pared for each year of age from 6-19 and were 
based on the Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics 
enumeration of births. Account was also taken 
of survivor rates experienced in the United States. 

2) The per cent which the 1940-41 school en- 
rollment was of the 1940 school census is being 
computed. 

3) The per cents thus obtained were increased to 
account for anticipated increases in the ‘‘hold- 
ing power’ of the schools. ‘These derived per 
cents will be applied to the population estimates 
obtained in (1) producing estimated enroll- 

ments. 


Number of Teachers Needed 
The following method of estimating personnel 
needed will be employed: 

- 1) The adopted policy of the State Board of Edu- 
cation on pupil-teacher ratio will be followed. 
This policy is set forth in the following quota- 
tion: 

“It is desirable that the pupil-teacher ratio 
for the upper elementary grades be from thirty 
to thirty-five; for the primary grades, twenty- 
five to thirty: and for the high school, twenty 
to twenty-five.” 

A recent decision of the State Board of Edu- 
cation has ruled that these ratios shall be based 
on average daily membership (current enroll- 
ment). 

2) The estimated enrollment for ages 6-10 will 
be taken as estimated enrollments for the pri- 
mary grades: those for ages 11-13 for the upper 
elementary grades; and those for 14-19 for the 
high school grades. 

3) Estimated enrollments will be reduced to aver- 
age daily memberships. This will be done by 
computing the per cent which ADM was of 
enrollment for the three most recent years for 
which data were available—1 945-46, 1944-45, 
1943-44. From this computation a figure of 
94 per cent will be applied to estimated enroll- 
ment to obtain estimated average daily member- 
ship. 

4) The estimated membership in primary grades 
will be divided by 27 to get the number of 
teachers needed at this level. The estimated 
membership in the upper elementary grades will 
be divided by 32 to get the number of teachers 
needed at this level. The estimated membership 
in the high school grades will be divided by 20 
to get the number of teachers needed at this level. 
This minimum figure in the range 20-25 will 
be used here because it was felt that the neces- 
sity of some small high schools as well as of 
specialized classes with small enrollments would 
result in school systems’ adopting the minimum 
recommendation of the State Board at this level 
rather than the middle of the range. 

5) To the total number of teachers estimated will 
be added for 1948-49 the actual number of 
principals (841), supervisors (273), visiting 
teachers (94), and miscellaneous specials (44) 








employed in 1946-47. These numbers were 
arbitrarily and gradually increased until 1953- 
54 when it was estimated that 1,000 principals, 
300 supervisors, 150 visiting teachers, and 50 
miscellaneous specials would be employed. 
6) To the estimated personnel needed will be ap- 
plied the VEA Minimum Salary Schedule and 
its cost for each of the school sessions 1948-49 
through 1953-54 will be determined. 
These estimates will be presented to the Moses 
Commission at its meeting on May 8. 


Salary Schedule Imperative 

It is believed that the establishment of a uniform 
minimum State-wide salary schedule for poor and 
wealthy school divisions alike, with the localities be- 
ing encouraged to go as far beyond the State mini- 
mum as finances will permit, is absolutely imperative 
to hold teachers and to encourage promising high 
school students to enter the field of teaching. 

This imperative need is being increasingly evidenced 
by the number of State legislatures adopting such 
plans. Our neighboring states of Maryland, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina have already estab- 
lished state-wide minimum salary schedules. Ten- 
nessee through recent legislative action has secured 
funds with which to put a state-wide schedule into 
effect. 

It will constitute a great forward advance in public 
education when this step is taken in Virginia. 


New Preventorium Rates 

N page 444, Miss Ethel Spilman, chairman of 
( )ine Welfare Committee, breaks the bad news 

about the increase in Preventorium rates. As 
she points out, our contract with the University Hos- 
pital, which was made in 1927, leaves the matter 
of the determination of rates entirely up to the Uni- 
versity. The contract reads: ‘‘Should, at any time 
after one year’s expiration, the cost of service to 
occupants of the Preventorium be more or less on 
the average than $4.00 per day (changed to $4.50 in 
1941), then the University shall fix the per diem 
charges so as to conform with such costs.’’ There- 
fore, the Virginia Education Association has no al- 
ternative but to accept whatever rates the University 
sets. 

Increased rates are based on the fact that hospital 
costs have risen to the point where at the present 
time the actual hospital expense per day per patient 
in private rooms is $9.57. This figure is exclusive 
of surgical operations, laboratory tests, and x-ray 
service. So the teacher who now goes to the Pre- 
ventorium will be paying considerably less after his 
initial four days stay than the actual per capita hos- 
pital expense and in addition to this, he will receive 
operations and laboratory tests free. 

However, as a result of a recent conference be- 
tween hospital authorities and VEA officials in which 
a certain difference of opinion developed as to per 
capita cost, it was decided that, while we are obliged 
to accept the new rates for the time being, we will 
place the whole matter before the Board of Visitors 
of the University of Virginia for review. 
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Kelly, Jr. has announced that 

Wise County will, for the sec- 
ond consecutive summer, run 
schools without tuition cost to 
parents. 

Last summer the elementary 
schools continued in session for 
ten months; the high schools for 
eleven months. The daily schedule 
began at eight o'clock; from this 
time until noon regular classes 
were taught. From one o'clock 
until three, teachers supervised ac- 
tivity programs. 


G ketiy, Jr. has announ ee A 


Elementary Program 
Pupil attendance neither during 
the morning session nor the after- 
noon was mandatory. At the end 
of the regular term elementary 
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School Gor Ten and Eleven Mouths 


by LutHeEr F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, Wise High School, Wise 








Art was a very popular project 
in some of Wise County’s sum- 
mer schools. The picture above 
shows Nona Jessee, at corner of 
easel, and Lois Perry, at corner 
of table, who worked as a team 
to instruct pupils in the funda- 
mentals of drawing and painting. 





teachers advised with pupils and 
parents, telling them that anyone 
who wished to come might do so. 
Those having passed their work 
could review in order to become 
stronger; those who had failed to 
meet the standard might try to 
overcome their weaknesses. A final 
evaluation showed that about fif- 
teen percentum of the number of 





Photo by Addington 


elementary failing pupils advanced 
a grade by means of summer school 
attendance. 

Beginning pupils, it is felt, made 
the most outstanding achievement 
in the elementary schools. These 
pupils in many schools received 
clinical attention through the as- 
sistance of the Health Department; 
too, a one month’s session helped 
them to become adjusted and ready 
for the beginning of the autumn 
session. First grade teachers now 
say that those pupils entering at 
the first of June show considerable 
advancement over those who did 
not enter at that time. 

Last summer elementary teach- 
ers undertook to review the whole 
scope of each grade. This pro- 

(Continued on page 424) 
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The Retirement Committee of the VEA is not 
quite ready to publish its simplified version of the 
Retirement Act. However, for the benefit of many 
of us who are perplexed about some of the pro- 
visions of the Retirement Law, this brief state- 
ment of Retirement Facts is being published. 

When the last word is said, the only sure way 
to determine the “down to the penny” amount 
of your retirement annuity is to secure the figure 
direct from Major Frank P. Evans, Director, Vir- 
ginia Retirement System, Finance Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 





Special Provisions of Virginia Retirement Act 
Applicable to Teachers in the Public Schools 
Who Taught Prior to July 1, 1942 


EACHER members of the Retirement System 
& § who taught in the Virginia public schools prior 

to July 1, 1942, and who, in consequence, 
were members of the system set up under the pen- 
sion law then in effect may retire for service under 
the conditions which were set forth in the old law 
(repealed in 1942). In other words, these teachers 
may retire upon the completion of thirty years of 
service and the attainment of age fifty-eight, if men, 
or fifty, if women. If a teacher in this group retires 
after thirty years of creditable service prior to at- 
taining age sixty-five, his retirement allowance is 
reduced. 

One of the principal reasons for this is that under 
the general provisions of the Act the formula for 
determining the State annuity is based upon retire- 
ment for service at age sixty-five, at which time 
under the mortality tables used the retiring person 
would in the average have a certain number of years 
to live. The reserves set up are based on the annuity 
needs under this condition. If, therefore, at the time 
of retirement the teacher is less than sixty-five years 
of ‘age, the amount of the reserve set up must be 
spread over a greater number of years and, in con- 
sequence, the annuity would be less per year, the 
amount less depending upon the age at the time of 
retirement. Under the Act, however, in no event is 
a teacher retired. under the above conditions to re- 
ceive a lesser retirement allowance than he would 
have received under the former teachers’ pension law. 


Formula for Calculating Retirement Allowance 
For the teachers. in. the above group who retire 
from service before attaining the age sixty-five there 
is no easy method for working out the retirement 
allowance, but we are suggesting a method of mak- 
ing an approximate estimate. 
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Retinement GYacls 


Prepared by the VEA Retirement Committee 
D. E. MeQuilkin, Chairman 


Find your annual index rate by dividing your 
average final compensation (your average salary for 
the last five years, not counting any year, at over 


$2,000) by 80. For example: 
1/80 of $2000 average salary—$25.00 index rate 


1/80 of $1600 zz 4 — ees + - 
1/80 of $1200 ‘“ “ __¢1500 “ “ 
1/80 of $1780 “ 7. —, _ 29° <7 wa 


Rule: 

1. Multiply your total years of contract teaching 

by your index figure. 

2. Add a small amount for your | per cent con- 

tribution, estimate $1.00 per year for the num- 
ber of years taught before 1942. 

If you have contributed at the regular age rate, 
these two sums should approximate your retirement 
allowance if you are sixty-five years of age at time 
of retirement, provided the amount is not more than 
one-half your average salary for the last five years on 
the basis above mentioned. ‘ 

If you have thirty or more years creditable service 
and are under sixty-five years of age, then multiply 
your approximate retirement allowance as found 
above by the percentage given in the following table 
for your age and sex. This resulting figure should 
approximate your retirement allowance if you are 
less than sixty-five, unless it is not as much as the 
amount you would have received under the old law. 

Under the old law, the retirement allowance was 
one-half the average salary the last five years before 
retirement up to a maximum of $400 per year unless 
such average salary was $1000 or more per year, in 
which case it was $500 per year. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES ON FULL 
YEAR BASIS FOR DETERMINING RETIREMENT 
ALLOWANCE UNDER 65 YEARS OF AGE 


Nearest Age 
At Retirement Men Women 
60 .65 .69 
‘61 .70 74 
62 .76 79 
63 .83 .85 
64 91 .92 
65 1.00 1.00 


Application of Retirement Allowance Formula 


Sample Case: Teacher has taught 34 years (28 years 
prior to 1942) has an average final compensa- 
tion of $1780.00, is 61 years of age: 

1. 34 years x $22.25 (index figure) 

2. Add $1.00 per year for 1 per cent contri- 
bution x 28 years 


$756.50 
28.00 


$784.50 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 











3. 784.50x.74 (percentage for woman 61) $580.53 

Approximate Allowance 
To arrive at his or her own estimated annual re- 
tirement allowance, a teacher should substitute his 
or her own factors in this calculation, that is—total 
years service, index figure for average final compen- 
sation, years of 1 per cent contribution, and percent- 
age allowance for age. 






Questions and Answers on Retirement 


1. Question: When should a teacher apply for re- 
tirement? 

Answer: Not earlier than 90 days nor later 
than 30 days before the first day she will have 
terminated her last teaching service. This 
procedure will put her on the retirement pay- 


roll immediately without loss of allowance. . 


If she were teaching before 1942 she may 
retire at the close of thirty years of teaching 
and be eligible to regular retirement allow- 
ance—at least $500 if her salary for the last 
five years has averaged $1000 and if she is 
50 years old; a man, 58 years old. If she is 
approaching 65 years of age she will likely 
receive a larger retirement allowance if she 
continues until she is 65, that is, an allow- 
ance nearer to one-half her regular average 
salary, but in no case more than $1000. 


2. Question: What is the advantage of paying 
more than 5 per cent to the retirement fund? 


Answer: Normally, the larger the percentage 
paid in, the larger the retirement that will be 
granted. However, a teacher who retires 
under the 30 year privilege and who by the 
formula will be entitled to less than $500 
should pay only 5 per cent since she will be 
entitled to $500 anyway, provided her aver- 
age annual salary at time of retirement was 
$1000. Also, a teacher whose final average 
annual salary was $2000 and who by the 
formula, possibly because of 40 years or more 
of service will be entitled to more than 
$1000, will find it of no advantage to con- 
tribute more than 5 per cent since she can 
receive only a maximum of $1000. 


3. Question: May a member change her rate of 
contribution from 5 per cent to age rate per 
cent, or the reverse, at any time, and again 
change back at a later date? 


Answer: Yes, but no refund can be received— 
one has credit for what has been paid in at 
the first rate and will accumulate credit from 
date of changing at the new rate, and may 
again change back at some future time. 


4. Question: If a teacher were not teaching within 
s 3 years prior to July 1, 1942, does she lose 
all prior service credit? 


Answer: Yes. 





, 5. Question: May a teacher count more than 40 
0 years of teaching experience in Virginia in 
ed calculating her retirement allowance by the 
0 formula? 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Answer: Yes, but if the teacher has prior serv- 


ice the allowance may never be more than 
one-half of her average annual salary up to 


$1000. 


Question: May a teacher who rejected the Law 
in 1942 join now? 

Answer: Yes, but just as a new teacher with- 
out any prior credit and at her present age 
rate. The VEA is trying to persuade the 
General Assembly to reopen the Law to 
former teachers, and give prior service credit. 


Question: How does a teacher know the extent 
of her prior service credit? 

Answer: Every teacher who joined in 1942 was 
required to file an experience record with the 
Retirement System, and in 1945 was sent a 
Member's Prior Service Certificate. 


Question: Does a teacher's employer deduct her 
retirement payment when she is sick and re- 
ceives no salary? 

Answer: No. However, if a teacher receives 
some compensation during the pay period 
involved the deduction for contributions is 
made based on the full contract salary. 


Question: Can a teacher drop her membership 
in the Retirement System? . 

Answer: No, except by leaving the profession. 
She may then drop membership and with- 
draw her contributions with interest within 
a five year period. 


Question: Does an old five-month contract 
count as one year's service? 

Answer: Yes. Provided that the teacher was 
in active service during the whole contract 
year. 


Question: How is retirement allowance re- 
remitted? 


Answer: On a monthly basis. 


Question: Will a member's final retirement al- 
lowance be less if she ceases to contribute 
after reaching the age of 65? 


Answer: Generally speaking, if member’s total 
creditable service is less than 40 years, her al- 
lowance would be less if she discontinued 
contributing at age 65. 


Question: If a member retires with her full 
monthly retirement allowance and dies after 
30 days or after receiving only one or more 
monthly checks, will her estate receive any 
further amounts? 


Answer: No, not unless she has taken either 
Option 1, 2, 3, or 4. See statement on op- 
tions in “Digest.” 


Question: If a woman member with 30 years’ 
service ceases teaching at age 48, or a man 
member at age 56 (each two years before 
legal retirement age) may she hold her mem- 
bership two years more without further con- 

(Continued on page 426) 
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Should Social Security Cover 
Virginia Teachers? 


Research Division, National Education Association 





Bills have been introduced in the 80th Congress providing that 
public employees, in which group teachers might be included, be 
covered by Social Security. This article is written to demonstrate 
the advantage to Virginia teachers of their present State Retirement 
Sysiem as compared with Social Security. The NEA points out that 
teachers should inform their Congressmen of their attitude toward 
the proposed extension of Social Security. 





HE Eightieth Congress is 

now in session, and un- 

doubtedly there will be an 
influx of bills to amend the Social 
Security Act, two of which already 
introduced propose the extension 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits to public employees. 
Recommendations of the Social 
Security Board recently filed with 
Congress again urge the coverage 
of government employees, as the 
Board has repeatedly done in prev- 
ious years. 

Teachers being public employees 
should be aware of the possibili- 
ties under such extension; should 
compare the provisions of their 
state retirement system with those 
of the federal social security plan: 
and should present a united front 
in informing their congressmen of 
their attitude toward the proposed 
extension. There are some teach- 
ers in the United States, possibly 
in Virginia, who believe that they 
should be covered by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits: the 
majority, however, are not in 
favor of the extension of the fed- 
eral plan to public employees. 
The difference of opinion is caused 
largely by a lack of understanding 
of the relative merits of the two 
types of benefits. In this article 
the provisions of the Virginia re- 
tirement system are to be compared 
with the provisions of Title II of 
the Social Security Act in order to 
acquaint all teachers in Virginia 
with the technical facts possibly 
not hitherto known. 

Social security old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits must be 
considered from two angles: (a) 
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the point of view of the teacher 
and (b) the point of view of the 
teacher’s survivors. The benefit 
payable to the worker is called 
the primary benefit; the benefits 
payable to the worker’s survivors 
are called survivors’ benefits. 


Retirement Benefits Are 
Available Sooner 


The primary social security 
benefit is not available until the 
worker is sixty-five. The Virginia 
retirement system also requires age 
sixty-five but credit is given for 
service rendered prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Virginia retirement 
system, whereas under social secu- 
rity a worker must have worked 
in covered employment for forty 
calendar quarters unless he was 
born before 1875. Therefore, if 
social security were extended to 
Virginia teachers today, none could 
draw benefits until 1957 regardless 
of age, nor could a young teacher 
look forward to social security ben- 
efits until age sixty-five regardless 
of the many years of service which 
may elapse before he reaches that 
age. 
Suppose a teacher should be- 
come disabled permanently before 
age sixty-five. If he has_ been 
covered by social security for at 


least forty calendar quarters, he . 


would be eligible for social security 
benefits when he reaches age sixty- 
five, if he lives that long; ‘but no 
payments would be made prior to 
age sixty-five on the basis of dis- 
ability. Under the State retirement 
system, however, any teacher who 
has served twenty years is eligible 
to retire on disability, and the dis- 










ability retirement allowance begins 
immediately upon proof of perma- 
nent disability. 


Retirement Benefits Are Higher 

The average primary social secu- 
rity benefit paid in 1946 to female 
workers—and most teachers are 
women—was $238; in 1945 it 
was $233; in 1944 it was even 
less. The average allowance paid 
to teacher annuitants of the Vir- 
ginia Retirement System in 1946 
was $576.64, twice the average 
social security payment. Yet this 
figure is lowered by the number 
of cases in which teachers retired 
with a reduced allowance under 
one of the options allowing them 
to provide for death benefits. 

The maximum benefit- payable 
under the social security system is 
$1020. However, it is misleading 
to speak of the social security max- 
imum of $1020 as being available 
to a large proportion of workers. 
It is only a very high-paid worker 
or one who has dependents eligible 
for benefits in addition to his own 
primary benefit, whose social secu- 
rity payments approach the $1020 
maximum. The minimum benefit 
payable under the social security 
system is $120 a year. The Vir- 
ginia Retirement System does not 
provide a minimum, the allowance 
being figured on an actuarial basis. 
However, the retirement law does 
provide that no teacher who was 
a member of the system under the 
former teachers’ pension law, re- 
pealed in 1942, shall draw a re- 
tirement benefit lower than the 
pension provided in the former 
law. This pension was one-half 
the average annual salary. the last 
five years before retirement up to a 
maximum of $500 per year, so for 
this group of teachers in Virginia 
who may retire after thirty years 
of service, provided in the case of 
women they have attained the age 
of fifty and men the age of fifty- 
eight, for practical purposes there 
is a minimum considerably in ex- 
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cess of the minimum under the 
social secutity system. 

As the State Retirement System 
grows older, and its members will 
have contributed over a longer 
period of time, the retirement 
allowances will increase and in 
time the social security will be far 
surpassed by the retirement bene- 
fits. In fact, it has been estimated 
that a hypothetical teacher in Vir- 
ginia would receive about $444 
from the social security system 
after forty years of service, but at 
the same salary would receive $686 
from the retirement system for the 
same length of service. 


Retirement Formula Is More 
Favorable To Teachers 


The formula for computing 
social security benefits is not nearly 
as favorable to teachers as the 
formula for computing retirement 
allowances in Virgima. In _ the 
first place, the social security form- 
ula uses a base of the ‘‘average 
monthly wage,” which is found 
by dividing the total wages earned 
in covered employment by the 
total number of calendar months 
between the establishment of the 
system and the quarter in which 
the worker becomes age sixty-five. 
Today, forty quarters have elapsed 
since the social security system was 
established. Teachers would be pen- 
alized by this ten-year period of 
noncoverage if the formula, as 
presently written, were applied to 
them in the future. It is quite 
likely that if social security were 
extended, the law would be ad- 
justed for the time between 1936 
and the date of extension so that 
the formula would use the number 
of calendar months between ex- 
tension and the quarter in which 
the worker becomes age sixty-five. 
Even so, assuming this adjust- 
ment, there is still a handicap suf- 
fered by teachers since they work 
eight, nine, or ten months in a 
calendar year. Thus, a _ teacher 
who earns $100 a month during 
the school term might have an 
average monthly wage of $66, 
$75, or $83. 

Furthermore, the social security 
formula gives too much weight to 
the lower salary paid to beginning 
teachers. The ‘‘average monthly 
wage’ is figured by dividing the 
total amount earned over all the 
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“No Teaching in Heaven” 


by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 





Miss Phyllis Brown, who does the book reviews for the 
Virginia Journal and is the Editor’s right hand editorial 
assistant, is living in such an educationally charged environ- 
ment that when her English instructor at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute called for a theme, but one subject oc- 
curred to her. We are happy to present this extract from 
her excellent paper. 








Teachers cast lasting impressions, about which at the time we 
as pupils are often not conscious, but be assured they have left some 
imprint. Each one of us in thinking back upon his school days 
can recall some incident that stands out vividly. In boastful 
moments, fathers love to tell of some trick they played to the vexa- 
tion of the teacher, and mothers like to recount some achievement 
of their school days. Some of these ‘‘extra curricula’ activities 
overshadow in importance any scholastic training. No wonder 
some say the life of a teacher is hard! 

I had the same high school teacher for English IV, V, and VII, 
and while I must have learned something about English literature 
and grammar, successfully passing each grade, the outstanding 
memory of those classes is a statement she made to the effect that 
she ‘‘didn’t mind dying—as there would be no teaching in Heaven!”’ 
So far as I know she hasn't yet claimed this ‘‘rest’’, for I believe 
she is still teaching. With such an outlook on teaching, is it any 
wonder that today there is a teacher shortage and cries for recruit- 
ment! 

While this statement did not thwart my still unrealized ambi- 
tion to become a teacher, yet falling on the ears of 150 pupils that 
session, and maybe others, there is no telling how many it did dis- 
courage. Only this year I heard a teacher say that all she did was 
“beat upon the brains’’ of her pupils, and to this some fellow teach- 
ers agreed. When teachers think of their work in this light and 
express such attitudes, it is no wonder that young people are not 
entering the profession. On the other hand, I overheard a student 
say this past week that her English teacher “‘made the simplest 
question sound important and handled it in such a way that the 
inquirer and the class got somnething from it, making the explana- 
tion perfectly clear."’ He has doubtless learned the art of teaching 
and will be able to guide others into the profession. 

A real teacher makes the most of his opportunities. By studying 
each pupil, he can give a “‘lift’’ where needed, straighten miscon- 
ceptions, untangle problems, discover latent talent, and through 
personal interest and encouragement channel each life into great 
usefulness. Teachers, don’t miss the opportunity of knowing and 
helping each pupil, no matter how unpromising he may seem nor 
how pressed you are for time, for who can tell who will be your 
“star pupil’’ or put ‘‘stars in your crown.” 

So powerful is the influence of teachers that by transforming 
the lives of their pupils, they have in turn transformed the home, 
reached out into the community, and thence the nation, and the 
world. 











years by the number of calendar 
months. The same weight is given 
to the salary paid to a teacher dur- 
ing the early years of lower salary 


as to the later years of higher 

salary. Presumably the later years 

of a teacher’s career are most re- 
(Continued on page 422) 
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Ten Years of Public School Library Progress 


July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1946 





by C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 


1. The purchase by the State Board of Education 
of $3,815,983.01 worth of library equipment and 
materials at wholesale delivered prices, with State, 
local, and private funds for Virginia public school 
libraries. 

2. The increase in the annual State appropriation 
for Public School Libraries from $33,000 to 
$1,314,931 (including audio-visual equipment and 
materials) and the increase in the proportion of 
State-Aid for public school library units from 25 
cents on the dollar to a two dollars for one dollar 
basis. 

3. The increase in the number of volumes owned 
by public school libraries from 1,664,907 to 
3,385,000. 

4. The employment of public school librarians 
who are giving better teaching and library service as 
a result of the professional training required by the 
adoption of definite standards by the State Board 
of Education. 

5. The establishment of a Department of Library 
Science at the Virginia State College which corre- 
sponds to the Department of Library Science estab- 
lished at the College of William and Mary in 1932. 

6. The issuance of approved book and film lists 
to guide the selection and purchase of books and 
motion pictures in local school divisions: 
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Director, School Libraries and Textbooks, State Department of Education 


Library—Stuart School, Petersburg 





(a) The increase from 44 to 62 annual printed 
publishers’ library order lists, which include a 
total of 12,500 titles of books approved for 
purchase with State-Aid. 

(b) The Mimeographed Bibliography for Pro- 
fessional Reading, with 8 supplements, which 
has been enlarged from 395 to 1,538 titles. 

(c) The annual mimeographed List of Books 
Suggested for First Purchase for Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools and the two selective cumula- 
tions of this list with index, including a total 
of 3,716 titles, printed in June, 1941, and in 
July, 1942. 

(d) The bulletin, Educational Motion Pictures 
for Virginia Public Schools, with Supplement 
No. 1, including the titles of 1020 educational 
motion pictures. 

(e) The preparation and editing of bibliographies 
for courses of study and other bulletins issued 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 

7. The expansion of the services of the State 

Board of Education Library. 

8. The establishment by school boards of county 
circulating public school libraries in charge of pro- 
fessionally trained public school librarians to sup- 
plement the permanent collections in elementary and 

(Continued on page 426) 
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How Can We Get Good Teachers 
That Like Teaching? 


by ALBERT H. SHusTER, JR. 
Principal, Central High School, Low Moor 


profession is greater today 

than it has ever been and will 
become even more so as the com- 
plexity of the world increases. 
Year after year, since Pearl Harbor, 
there has been an increasing num- 
ber of unqualified teachers filling 
the classrooms of those who left 
for better paying positions. This 
development is the most difficult 
obstacle facing those teachers who 
look upon their profession as a 
noble calling and are interested in 
recommending it to students that 
show the promising characteristics 
that make good teachers. 


$i challenge in the teaching 


Future Teachers Club 
At Central High School during 
the latter part of September a ‘‘Fu- 
ture Teachers of Virginia Club’”’ 


was organized with the hope of 
interesting students in teaching. 
This type of organization is not 
new but the unusual interest which 
has been shown from members is 
indeed encouraging for the future 
of the profession. 

It is felt that the steps taken 
in organizing such an organization 
and of the guidance thereafter, are 
of paramount importance. Our 
plan of organization first involved 
several hours of discussion con- 
cerning the merits, and objectives 
of the organization and some of 
the characteristics necessary to be- 
come a teacher who would enjoy 
his work. It was decided that this 
organization would devote its time 
to acquainting these future teach- 
ers with the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of being a 


teacher, since the faculty repre- 
sentative to the club believes in 
facing facts. 


Basis of Selection 

Teachers were asked to recom- 
mend for membership those stu- 
dents who showed personality and 
academic promise. Although we 
had sixteen members to start with, 
through guidance we have now in- 
creased the number of members to 
twenty-four, of which five are 
senior boys. 

We did not limit the organiza- 
tion to juniors and seniors only, 
inasmuch as we are interested in 
having those freshmen interested 
in teaching become as nearly ac- 
quainted with the profession as 
possible by the time they are sen- 
iors. In the period of four years, 

(Continued on page 428) 


Future Teachers of Virginia Club, Central High School, Low Moor. 
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Our Post Office 


- by MarGareT BLack 
Teacher, Second Grade, Wilson Jackson School, Waynesboro 


NE day Mary was absent 
er school. John and 
Tom were absent too. After 
roll call, Sally said, “‘I’d like to 
write a letter to Mary today.” 
Others voiced the same opinion. 
During the free writing period 
that day, several of the children 
wrote letters to those who were 
absent. “‘But how are we going 
to deliver these letters? We can't 
send them by anyone in our class 
since they live too far away and 
even if we mailed them John or 
any of the others would be back in 
school before they would have 
time to receive the letters.” 
Out of this discussion came the 
idea for building a post office in 
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our own room. We planned to use 
the post office to exchange friendly 
or business letters, Christmas cards, 
and Valentines. 

Plans and a list of the mate- 
rials which would be needed were 
made and listed on the black board 
for building the post office. 

Materials listed consisted of 

2 orange crates 
orange bags 
store used cracker boxes 
strips of wood for the 
frame, 144 inches wide 
and 6 feet long 
shoe boxes for individual 
mail boxes 

1 small table 

Each child brought in the ma- 


terials he could furnish and shared 
them with the group. The indi- 
vidual boxes were made from old 
shoe boxes turned upside down. 
A flap was cut out in front, form- 
ing a concealed window on which 
the box numbers were written. 
The back end of the box was cut 
out to provide space for entering 
mail. The name of the person and 
box number were written in small 
letters on this back section. 

The box numbers were selected 
according to the way the names 
were numbered on the daily class 
roll. Each individual chose a color 
and painted his post office box. 
The numbers of the boxes were 
painted in white. 
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Cracker boxes were painted and 
used for stamps. Stamp denomi- 
nations such as 3c, 5c, and 13c 
were used. 

A cash register, telephone and 
typewriter were brought by the 
children. 

While the construction was 
under way, a list of stories were 
compiled from our room library 
and shared. 

Stories We Read and Shared 


“Susan’s Neighbors’”’ ..... .p 50 
“We Grow Up” Si ager 
‘Good Companions” ...... p i 
“‘Here Comes the Postman”’ 
entire book 
“Billy's Letter’ _entire book 
“City and Country”’ tees 


‘People Who Come to Our 


House”’  « fate p 16 
“Judy and Jim”’ see 
“The Story Way’... .p 72 
‘Round About You”’.... p 90 
Use of Current Events Week- 

ly Reader 


When the December Weekly 
Readers came, we were delighted 
to find stories about the newest 
and fastest methods of mail travel. 
Some members of the group paint- 
ed pictures of a train, an airplane, 
a bus, and a truck. These paint- 
ings were used to decorate the 
front of the post office building. 

Arithmetic problems were de- 
veloped. Here is an example of 
Gene’s. 

Gene needs one 13c stamp, one 
5c stamp and two 3c stamps. How 
much money does he need? 

As letter writing progressed, 
much emphasis was placed upon 
the proper way to write a letter 
and how to address the envelopes. 
Forms of letters were made and 
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posted in the post office for refer- 
ence. Frequent tests were made by 
the children. A test on the en- 
velope is given here. 


TEST ON ENVELOPE 


1. The stamp goes on the right 
hand corner of the envelope. 

2. You put your name and ad- 
dress in the upper left hand 
corner. 

3. Letters which aren’t addressed 
correctly are not delivered. 
They go to the Dead Letter 
office. 

4. The canceling machine marks 
stamps so that they cannot be 
used again. 

The topics for letter writing 
were varied and showed some of 
the interests of this age group. 
They wrote with free expression 
and used simple punctuation. A 
form letter which was posted in 
the post office was used daily as a 
reference. 


FORM LETTER 
November 20, 1946 


oo eee Mc hia 

Are you having fun? We 

are building a post office. It 

isfun! It is very cold today. 
Sincerely, 
Douglas Grant 


One of the big problems discov- 
ered in letter writing was ‘“‘How 
to learn to spell the words we were 
using.”” Some of the words we 
learned to use were: letters, build, 
office, mail, post, our, need, much, 
write, other, Mrs., Miss, stamp, 
leaves, travel, postman, rings, al- 
ways, sent, put, cards, flying, air- 
port, newest, workers, bus, saying. 








Individuals took turns being 
the postman. The postman can- 
celed the stamps on the letter by 
marking through them, using three 
straight lines. After the letters 
were placed in the individual boxes 
by the postman and his assistants, 
special hours were posted for open- 
ing and closing of post office. At 
regular intervals during the day a 
visit could be made to the post 
office for mail. The mail bags 
made from orange sacks were used 
by the mailmen for delivering 
mail to the other classrooms. 

It was fun learning songs about 
The Postman. We used ‘‘The 
Merry Music Series’’ Book III, 
Boston, Birchard & Company and 
“Tuning Up” Grade III; Letters 
and The Postman World of Mu- 
sic Series—Ginn and Company. 

As this activity developed we 
found that a wide range of sub- 
ject matter had been integrated 
through this learning experience. 
Social skills in connection with 
sharing and accepting responsibili- 
ties were learned. The art, read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, music and 
current events seemed to have real 
meaning for each individual as 
they wanted to stay with their 
jobs until they were finished and 
were always anxious to begin an- 
other. 

The photography class from the 
high school made a movie of the 
actual operation of our post of- 
fice and took pictures which may 
be used for slides. 

At the conclusion of a half day 
spent in arranging for the taking 
of the pictures, John said, ‘‘Gee, 
if it takes this much time I don’t 
want to be in the movies.”’ 

































































OR seven years a group of 

teachers in Waynesboro, Vir- 

ginia, has been experiment- 
ing with a plan of having pupils 
remain with the same teacher for 
more than one school year. 

For elementary schools the plan 
seems possible, reasonable, and de- 
sirable. In this twenty-two teacher 
elementary school, eight teachers 
moved along at various grade lev- 
els with the same group of chil- 
dren. 

The purpose was to give teach- 
ers additional help in understand- 
ing and dealing effectively with 
children. To do this, direct ex- 
periences with children of as many 
age levels as possible seemed nec- 
essary. 

Shifts 


Two types of ‘‘shifts’’ were 
employed in operating this plan. 
One within the division such as 
primary, intermediate or upper 
grades, and the other between the 
divisions such as from primary to 
intermediate. The longest period 
of time that any teacher remained 
with the same group was three 
years in the primary division. 

According to this plan groups 
of children progressed through the 
seven elementary grades with fewer 
changes of teachers than is cus- 
tomary. One group reaching the 
seventh grade had three teachers 
instead of the usual seven. This 
group had one teacher for the first 
three grades, one teacher for the 
two intermediate grades, and one 
teacher for the two upper grades. 
Upon reaching the eighth grade, 
which is considered the first year 
of high school, the nucleus of this 
group was held together for a 
homeroom period and for two 
class periods with the same teacher. 
For their other two classes, they 
had different teachers. 

Many changes from grade level 
to grade level occurred within the 
divisions of the primary, inter- 
mediate or upper grades when 
teachers chose to advance with a 
group, remain a year longer at the 
same level, or regress to work with 
a new group. Some examples of 
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Teachers Live With Children Longer 


by NELLE WRIGHT 
Director of Instruction, Waynesboro 


this showed that primary children 
usually had one or two teachers 
during this three year period. 
Similar ‘‘shifts’’ were operating in 
the intermediate and upper grade 
divisions which involved a third 
grade teacher advancing to a fourth 
grade, or a fourth grade teacher 
advancing to a fifth grade, or a 
sixth grade teacher advancing to 
a seventh grade. This gave one 
group two teachers and the other 
group three teachers for both in- 
termediate and upper grades. 


Child Study 


Each teacher made a careful 
study of the records of each group 
before assuming responsibility for 
extending and maintaining the 
children’s learning experiences. 
This was done through the chan- 
nel of an organized child study 
group made up of these teachers 
who met regularly twice a month. 

The general assumptions agreed 
upon by these teachers were that 
a child should be in a group in 
which he is best stimulated to 
make whatever contribution he is 
able to make, a group in which he 
can feel he belongs, one that is 
appropriate to his developmental 
level and needs, and one which 
provides him with experiences 
that help him understand how to 
act toward people and his sur- 
roundings. 

This type of grouping may be 
directly related to the learning ex- 
periences of the child as well as 
those of the teacher. Some effects 
on the child and his learning ex- 
periences may be illustrated by the 
comments from children. ‘These 
comments deal briefly with long 
range planning and social skills. 


Planning 

Frequently students never have 
an opportunity to plan construc- 
tively without being interfered 
with or disturbed. As a result 
they have not been able to learn 
how to plan for the maintenance 
of work on any sustained long- 
range purposeful activity. If given 
time and encouraged by appro- 
priate experiences, the child can 





Miss Wright gives the evalua- 
tion both of pupils and teachers 
of a plan whereby teachers re 
main with the same group of 
pupils for more than one school 
session. There is a nation-wide 
development in the direction of 
having pupils live with teachers 
longer because of the reasons 
Miss Wright points out in this 
article. 








and will accept tasks which de- 
mand persistence and skills. These 
skills are timely and yet aid in the 
extension of pupils’ experiences in 
planning and living together. 
Some statements made by fifth 
grade pupils during the fifth year 
of their continuous grouping will 
give some ideas of how they felt 
about planning their work. 

“Time just flies by when you are 
working on your own ideas.” 

“This week we learned to plan for 
a whole week's schedule of work. 
Makes me feel grown-up.” 

“T never realized before how much 
a teacher had to think in order that 
we get our work planned each day.” 

“Some think planning is just fun 
because it takes up time. It does take 
up time, but I always know what I 
have to do.” 

“We set up our own guides and if 
we break one of these we are the losers.” 

“‘We used to argue an awful lot— 
but now we either agree to follow the 
schedules we make out or work out 
some compromise.”’ 

‘We are left on our own more this 
year than ever before, and we sometimes 
don’t know it when the teacher is 
away for our planning period. We 
have learned how to plan and work 
together.”’ 

“I keep my own records for the 
whole year and then the teacher and I 
get together and make the ratings on 
my card for each six weeks period.” 


Social Skills 

An extended period of time for 
work also provides opportunity 
for the development and main- 
tenance of social skills. At the 
same time it gives opportunity for 
the teacher to note the social skills 
which are acceptable to the indi- 
vidual youngsters at various de- 
velopmental levels. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Augusta County and Driver Training 


by N. V. RopricuEs 


Director, Driver Training 


ECAUSE every fifth person in the United States 

owns a car and every third person is a driver 

of one, it seems that eventually, every person 
will, at some time, need to drive a car. Also, be- 
cause of the appalling death rate and enormous finan- 
cial loss, to say nothing of the physical suffering 
brought about by the operation of the automobile 
in the hands of incompetent operators, the Augusta 
County school system has introduced into its safety 
program a course in Driver Training. 


Teen-Age Group Dangerous 


Acting on the fact that the 16-20 age group of 
drivers have the unenviable record of being the most 
dangerous group, being nine times as dangerous as 
the 45-50 age group, it was decided to do something 
about it. This 
group of young 
people is found 
in the junior 
and senior 
classes of our 
schools and 
can be easily 
reached. 

In order to 
proceed with 
the plan, a 
group of men, 
one from each 
high school in 
the county, was 
selected and in- 
structed to at- 
tend an inten- 
Sive training 
class for driver 
training. This 
instruction course was directed by experts from the 
Washington office of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Fifteen adults, one a young woman, re- 
ceived this instruction and training and were care- 
fully tested, examined for driving skill, reaction time 
and general proficiency with a car. 

This driver trainer class was held the year before 
the war difficulties began and at the present time 
only three or four of the fifteen are left. 


Modern Auto Provided 


For this work a modern automobile, equipped 
with dual controls (extra clutch and brakes) was 
secured and an instructor from the trained group was 
selected to organize and start the program. One 
hundred and fifty seniors took advantage of the 
course the first year of its operation. War shortages 
of fuel and supplies caused the work to be discon- 
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Beverly Manor High School Driving Class 
As far as we know, the Augusta County driver-training program is the 
only program of such nature that has been established on a county-wide 
basis in Virginia. 


tinued before the entire county system could be estab- 
lished. This year the program has been resumed with 
the prospect of 225 students completing the course 
by June 1. 

The Driver Training course is offered to the seniors 
of the eleven high schools of the county and often 
some juniors are used to fill out the schedule. Each 
school has 20 to 24 applicants. The instructor re- 
mains with the school for three or four weeks and 
gives the road work. Classroom work is required 
also and is conducted usually by the Civics teacher. 
Students are carefully instructed in the fundamentals 
of sound driving, using as text ‘““The Sportsmanlike 
Driving Series’’ which includes ‘“The Driver’’, ‘“The 
Driver’s Responsibility’’, ‘How to Drive’ etc. These 
booklets make interesting reading and are valuable 
to any driver 
of a motor 
vehicle. 


Schedule 


A definite 
driving schedule 
is arranged by 
the _ principal 
and the instruc- 
tor. During 
every period of 
the school day 
the instructor 
takes a group 
of three or four, 
each taking his 
turn at the 
wheel, listening 
to his instructor, 
observing and 
experiencing the 
hundred and one things or situations a driver must 
always anticipate in this age of automobiles. 

Our aim is to develop among the young leaders in 
each community, a group trained in sound driving 
technique, sound driving practices and sportsmanlike 
driving habits. We believe that their indirect in- 
fluence will do much to promote safe driving in their 
respective communites. We feel that this program is 
intensely worthwhile and its purpose is to make civic 
assets and not civic liabilities of our young people. 


Results 


It is too early to note any definite results. In a 
few years, a careful study will, no doubt, reveal 
gratifying results. We do know however, that a 
large number of young county people have been 
enabled to secure jobs in town because they could 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Vocabulary Enrichment 


by Cecmia E. UNZICKER 
Supervisor of Language Arts, Cincinnati Public Schools 


LARGE and rich vocabu- 
A lary develops progressively 
as one engages effectively 
and often in the processes of read- 
ing, listening, speaking, and writ- 
ing. This process of development 
requires a classroom atmosphere of 
rich living dictated by the needs 
and potentialities of children, of 
desirable human relationships, and 
of guidance which senses oppor- 
tunities for vocabulary develop- 
ment when they arise. The teach- 
er, in such a classroom, utilizes op- 
portunities for sharpening and wid- 
ening the pupil's concepts of mean- 
ing and pronunciation. Direct ex- 
perience, awareness of the world 
about him, visual aids, non-verbal 
expression, intensive and extensive 
reading, intelligent listening, oral 
and written expression—all aid in 
arousing the child’s interest and in 
furnishing the means by which 
vocabulary is developed. 
Vocabulary development is 
more than the addition of new 
words; it requires the refinement 
and precision of words needed for 
the effective impression and ex- 
pression of one’s mother tongue. 
Recent studies show that the vocab- 
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ulary of the child is much larger 
than had been supposed and that 
our chief emphasis should be upon 
wider usage of words already pos- 
sessed and upon the accuracy and 
extension of meanings.! To ap- 
preciate words and their use, the 
child must become aware of pic- 
turesque words, implied meanings, 
unusuaf uses of common words, 
the meaning of the word in con- 
text, figures of speech, and accur- 
acy of pronunciation. 

In harmony with the above 
concept of vocabulary develop- 
ment, progress is being made to- 
ward a type of education for the 
teacher which teaches him how to 
study children and the forces that 
control their conduct.? He is learn- 
ing how to let the facts he gathers 
about children point to scientific 
principles and generalizations 
which interpret their behavior. 
Such information is the basis for 
determining what experiences chil- 
dren need. 


iLa Brant, Lou, “Vocabulary Growth.” 
Pamphlet No. 7: Children Learn to Write. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1944, 
Pp. 52-59. 

2Staff of Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel. Commission on Teacher 
Education. “Helping Teachers Understand 
Children,”’ Washington, D. C. American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945. 


“What the child expresses and 
puts into words becomes sig- 
nificant to him.” 


A knowledge of their homes and 
community helped Natalie Cole to 
understand and appreciate what 
her boys and girls wrote about— 
drunkards and liquor stores,. lack 
of money for rent, juvenile delin- 
quency, rough talk, and the like.* 
She gave the children an opportu- 
nity to use in school the words 
they had learned during out-of- 
school hours. Their vocabulary 
was not confined to lists usually 
proposed for fourth grade children. 
They went beyond those lists to 
words with which the average child 
of their age is not familiar. And 
through the use of these words they 
learned better to understand their 
own problems of living. 

The writer of this article has 
observed corresponding situations 
for vocabulary development where- 
in teachers were making an effort 
to build the character of school life 
upon the needs and experiences, 
and within the environment, of the 
children. There was the first grade 
classroom where the children were 
in the midst of identifying them- 
selves with home activities and re- 
lationships. The classroom corner, 
with its furnishings for homemak- 
ing activities, was always popular. 
Carol, who was afraid and would 
not talk to anyone during her first 
days at school, was holding one 
of the dolls and was heard say- 
ing, “You are my baby and I will 
be your mamma. I will give you 
your milk and then you must go 
to bed and sleep for a long time.”’ 

Then followed Carol’s first con- 
versation with a classmate who of- 
fered to get the bed ready. Her 
only: response was, “All right’’. 
But from then on, there was more 
and more to talk about in carry- 
ing forward activities such as bak- 
ing cookies, eating, washing dishes, 
telephoning, and the like. As 
Carol became relaxed, unafraid, 
and interested, she talked more and 
more. She developed a sense of 
belonging and of being wanted in 
that environment and thereby her 
powers of expression were released. 

Cole, Natalie R. The Arts in the Classroom. 


New York: The John Day Company, 1940. 
Chapter V. 
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The reality of her experiences fur- 
nished her the vocabulary she 
needed for that expression. 


Health Vocabulary 


In one third grade classroom the 
teacher's chief concern was the 
health of her children. Her care- 
ful study of them had revealed 
many cases of malnutrition. In a 
study of home conditions she 
found that the right foods were not 
chosen and that meals were not 
served under favorable conditions. 
She also found that many of these 
small children did the food shop- 
ping for the family and were in- 
terested in learning where the foods 
came from. On the walls of the 
schoolroom were hung charts con- 
taining cooperatively written de- 
scriptions of places the children 
had visited: a neighborhood gro- 
cery, a dairy, a bakery, and a food 
market. There was the children’s 
own reproduction of a grocery 
store with counters and shelves of 
their own construction. Articles 
correctly labeled and organized in- 
cluded staple products, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and poultry, 
and dairy products. Written no- 





“The children in this room were 
actually using their grocery store.” 


tices aided in interpreting rationing 
and gave store hours and food 
prices. 

The children in this room were 
actually using their grocery store. 
There was a manager, a cashier, 
and clerks. 

The rest of the children were 
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busy making out shopping lists, 
purchasing groceries, and paying 
the cashier. There was much nat- 
ural but purposeful conversation. 


Near-by were white mice in 
cages for experimental purposes to 
determine the value of milk in diet. 
Above the cages was the written 
record of what happened to the 
mice each day. 


On the library table were many 
textbooks and small booklets con- 
taining information about the food 
values of potatoes, milk, butter, 
cheese, bread, and other topics re- 
lated to the grocery store. 


An identical array of furnish- 
ings and activities might be set up 
in another classroom with little 
educational value. In the classroom 
just described, growth in vocab- 
ulary did take place because the 
children really needed this experi- 
ence and because, through the 
teacher’s guidance, opportunities 
for enlarging and refining vocab- 
ulary were utilized. 


In a sixth grade, the teacher 
was preparing the children to be- 
come the leaders for the commu- 
nity of tomorrow. And indeed 
they seemed ready to be prepared 
for that role. Most of the chil- 
dren had done much reading and 
each was able to stand on his feet 
and express himself. 


At that time, the adequacy of the 
city’s method of sewage disposal 
was a controversial issue. The 
teacher seized this opportunity to 
awaken social consciousness of the 
problem and to develop the tech- 
niques of study and diplomacy 
needed in the solution of it. The 
cooperation of the health commis- 
sioner and the superintendent of 
the sewage disposal plant was ob- 
tained. A visit to the sewage dis- 
posal plant was made by the en- 
tire class and every step in the proc- 
ess of purifying water was studied 
first hand. Much discussion fol- 
lowed in terms of what had been 
learned and questions which were 
still unanswered. A committee was 
chosen to secure all reference ma- 
terials at the library and the City 
Hall. Reading, examining dia- 
grams, interviewing authorities, 
seeing a film on sewage disposal, 
testing water for purity, and a sec- 
ond visit to the sewage plant helped 
in answering the questions. 





Sharing 

There arose a desire to share 
with others what they had learned 
—all significant facts, conclusions, 
and recommendations. Commit- 
tees were chosen to prepare an as- 
sembly program for parents, the 
school superintendent, the super- 





We are grateful to D. C. Heath 
and Company for permission to 
publish this article which orig- 
inally appeared in The Packet, 
October, 1946. 





intendent of the sewage disposal 
plant, the chief of the department 
of public safety from City Hall, 
and other pupils in the school. 
One committee planned the in- 
formational charts. On one chart 
was the drawing of an Imhoff tank 
with explanations of how it works. 
Another committee built a minia- 
ture disposal plant on the class- 
room floor which each visitor might 
see and have explained. A third 
committee planned the assembly 
program which was to tell why 
the study was made, how it was 
made, and what was learned. 


The teacher explained what hap- 
pened in vocabulary development 
during the course of this activity. 
As evidenced by their use in dis- 
cussions and reports, there were 
new and extended meanings of 
such words as voltage, sludge, sim- 
plex meter, Imhoff tanks, bacteria, 
oxygen, septic, gas vents, putrid, 
chlorine gas. There was great ac- 
curacy in the use of these terms. In 
assembly reports, words were put 
to use in a manner vivid and pow- 
erful enough so that an intelligent 
audience was convinced. Probably 
the largest gain was that words 
had been so utilized that the atti- 
tudes, feelings, and actions of each 
boy and girl in that class had been 
affected. The words which each 
child read, heard, or expressed had 
become a real part of him—they 
were no longer just words. 

During. every period of the 
child’s school day the teacher 
should take responsibility for de- 
veloping the vocabulary needed for 
a particular experience or area of 
learning. She should encourage 
this development by means of: 
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Excursions, construction, ex- 
periments, and other forms of 
direct experience 

An abundance of supplemen- 
tary reading material 

Visual aids and graphic forms 

Class discussion 

Summaries, reports, and ex- 
planations 

Glossaries, dictionaries, and 
encyclopedias 

Radio programs 


Non-Verbal Concept 

Pupils often gain a deeper or a 
more accurate concept of a word 
through non-verbal expression. 
Therefore, the modern classroom 
provides opportunities for the chil- 
dren to dance, to draw, to paint, 
to model, to dramatize, to build, 
to sew, and to use their hands and 
bodies in other ways. Materials 
with which children work should 
be real so that the results produced 
can be authentic and realistic. Raf- 
fia and reed for basket weaving ob- 
viously are better than paper, for 
example, and wood is more suit- 
able than cardboard for building 
counters for a store. When we 
skimp on the amount or size of 
material we give the child to work 
with, and the space we allow for 
his activity, we hinder his progress 
in expressing himself clearly and 
with meaning. Large sheets of 
paper to paint on, a large amount 
of clay for modeling, and ample 
floor space to move about in—all 
lead to the freedom needed to cre- 
ate a concept as the child sees, 
thinks, and feels it. 

Much reading should be encour- 
aged because of the contribution 
it makes to the extension and en- 
richment of vocabulary. Every 
classroom should contain a lush en- 
vironment for reading in terms of 
books, magazines, and pamphlets 
adapted to the varying interests, 
needs, and reading abilities of the 
pupils. The teacher should give 
each child freedom in the choice of 
the books he may read during ex- 
tended study periods, and she 
should allow ample time for free 
reading during school hours. An 
attractive library corner in the 
classroom always provides a real 
incentive to read. 


Practice Needed 
It is not enough for the child 
to understand and pronounce 
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NEA’s 1947 Summer Travel Program 


Four centuries of life in the New World will be unfolded in 
the 1947 series of tours conducted by the Division of Travel Service 
of the National Education Association. Tours will be operated to 
Mexico, Cuba and the West Indies, and the New England States 
and Canada—three areas which figured prominently in the earliest 
days of Spanish, French and English exploration and settlement 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Besides a full sight-seeing schedule of interesting and historic 
scenes, NEA tours offer these additional features. Meeting with 
teachers and members of other occupational groups in each country 
will serve to give members a realistic interpretation of the life, cul- 
ture and problems of the areas visited. Special social events are 
arranged so that tour members will meet the host teachers under 
optimum conditions. 





The NEA Tours are interesting and inexpensive. Last 
year two of our Virginia teachers were members of these 
tours. No vacation could be more profitably spent than in 
the manner suggested in this description of the NEA’s 
1947 Summer Travel Program. 





Carefully developed orientation sessions will enable tour mem- 
bers to understand what they see in the country they are visiting. 
During informal meetings outstanding authorities in each of the 
countries will interpret the history, geography, economy and social 
customs of the region. 

Furthermore, in Cuba, the West Indies and in Canada, members 
of the tour will attend conferences with the host teachers to develop 
means of better understanding and cooperation between the teach- 
ers of the two countries. In Mexico a series of special meetings 
will be held at which leading Mexican writers, government officials 
and archeologists will speak. These events are being arranged by 
the teachers in the capital city. Where schools are in session during 
the summer months, tour members may visit schools of their choice 
accompanied by an English-speaking local teacher. 

All tours will be conducted between June 15 and Labor Day. 

Descriptive folders on each of the tour areas are available from 
the Division of Travel Service, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. These folders 
include tour dates, itinerary and costs. 

Bibliographies on each area are also available from the Travel 
Service. 





the words he reads. He needs to 





a means of learning, the need for 


understand when he hears them 
used and he needs practice in using 
them himself in oral and written 
expression. Growth in all four 
activities should take place simul- 
taneously, for the transfer of de- 
velopment from one activity to 
another is significant. Teachers, 
more and more, are seeing the edu- 
cational needs for guidance in lis- 
tening. With the development of 
the motion picture and the radio. 
and the emphasis upon lectures as 


an effective listening vocabulary 
has increased greatly. 

Children need to experience the 
satisfaction that comes from suc- 
cessful achievement so that speak- 
ing and writing are joyful experi- 
ences. 

Teachers help their pupils to 
find this satisfaction when they 
place first things first. They should 
establish such understanding rela- 
tionships with their pupils that the 

(Continued on page 432) 
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JUST PICK YOUR 
VACATION SPOT... 
THEN SIT BACK AND 

LET MILLER & RHOADS 


DO THE REST! 


It sounds too good to be true, doesn’t it? But true it is, and all you’ve got to 

do is name your destination. Our eight big floors are ready and willing 

to save you that traveler’s fever that usually leaves you too exhausted to 
enjoy your vacation when you arrive. 


The Travel Bureau, on the ‘Customer’s Service Balcony, under the auspices 

of world-famed Thomas Cook & Son, will make your hotel and travel reser- 

vations for you, secure your tickets and you'll have them in an incred- 

ibly few days. By plane, train, or ship, we make reservations; by automo- 
bile, we map tours and routes for you . . . and all at no cost to you! 





As to clothes, we’ve got them—to make you right for Glocca Morra, Siam, 
or Salt Lake City. If you can’t get in to make your own selections, 
write to our Personal Shopping Service, they’l! do it and do it well! 


If it’s baggage you’re minus, our large, well-stocked luggage department 


he can take care of you in a few efficient minutes. 

c- 

k- There you are! .. . Carry your bag, please? 

ri- 

to P 

ey 

Id 1 4 

fA THE SHOPPING CENTER + RICHMOND, VA. 
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ROY BROWN 
1947 SUMMER 


TRAVEL 09 


~ 


H AVGNG 


Otnia * “Mexico *« Canadian Rockies * New UYorkh 


~ 


ROY BROWN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


LOBBY VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


“THE SOUTHS MOST, 





Refore planning your Summer 
Vacation . . . we invite you to 
read our pre-arranged, person- 
ally escorted enjoyable itiner- 
aries ... 


eto NEW YORK 
eto HAVANA 

e to CALIFORNIA 
e to MEXICO 

eto BERMUDA 


eto YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


e to CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


SEE THE MOST THIS SUM- 


MER — in solid comfort — with 
leisure to spare—and not a 
worry to detract from your pure 
enjoyment—on a ROY BROWN 
pleasure - planned VACATION 
TOUR. Write now for descrip- 
tive literature. 





ENJOYABLE VACATIONS 


Social Security 


(Continued from page 411) 


munerative as he attains the higher 
brackets in the salary schedule. 
Also teachers’ salaries have in- 
creased over the years and will 
continue to increase. 


Virginia Teacher Not Penalized 


The Virginia Retirement System 
does not penalize teachers in this 
fashion. The retirement allowance 
is figured on the annual salary no 
matter how many months the 
schools are in session, and the 
average final salary is found by 
averaging the last five years of 
service when the teacher is at the 
crest of his career. 

Furthermore, after a worker 
reaches age sixty-five and begins 
to draw social security benefits, he 
is not permitted to earn more than 
$15 a month in work covered by 
social security. There is no limit 
on the amount he is permitted to 
earn in work not covered by social 
security, but with the ideal pro- 
nounced by the Social Security 
Board of universal coverage, there 
will be no uncovered work avail- 
able, and the restriction will apply 
to all kinds of jobs. There would 
be no way for a person to build 
up his income to meet living costs. 
The Virginia Retirement System 
has no such restriction. A retired 
teacher can work at any job ex- 
cept teaching in the State of. Vir- 
ginia and is permitted to earn as 
much as he can without its inter- 
fering with receiving his retirement 
allowance (unless retired for dis- 
ability) . 

The primary social security 
benefit is so far inferior to the re- 
tirement allowance provided for 
Virginia teachers that there is 
hardly any comparison. The sur- 
vivors’ benefits under soctal security 
are no more favorable to teachers. 
They are designed principally for 
the dependents of male workers. 
Widows, but not widowers, are 
entitled to social security benefits 
when the widow reaches age sixty- 
five or at any age if she has chil- 
dren under age sixteen, or eighteen 
if in school. In Virginia 89.4 per 
cent of the teachers are women. 
They would likely have no family 
benefits available to their survivors 
under social security. Rare would 








be the case where a woman teacher 
would leave eligible children. She 
could not provide for a sister, a 
brother, or the children of her 
sisters and brothers. Only in the 
case of dependent parents over age 


sixty-five would the survivors’ 
benefits be of advantage to the 
majority of teachers. 


Annuity On Death 


If a teacher belonging to the 
Virginia Retirement System should 
die before retirement, the total he 
has contributed to the retirement 
fund with interest is payable to 
his estate or to a named beneficiary. 
If he dies after retirement, the death 
benefits depend upon his own 
choice of annuity. The provisions 
in the retirement law are therefore 
flexible so that individual members 
may adapt them to their own per- 
sonal situations. The social secu- 
rity law is inflexible. If a worker's 
personal situation does not fit into 
the plan of survivors’ benefits, 
there is no alternative, and the 
contributions he has made to the 
social security system are lost to 
him, his estate, and his heirs. No 
payment is made to the estate of a 
deceased social security worker, ex- 
cept to pay burial expenses if there 
is no eligible dependent survivor. 


You Get What You Pay For 


The relative cost of the social 
security program and the teachers 
retirement system, to the indi- 
vidual teacher, has no bearing upon 
the relative merits of the two sys- 
tems since the retirement system 
gives so much more for the money 
than the social security plan. How- 
ever, if social security were made 
available to teachers, economically- 
minded taxpayers would certainly 
choose the less expensive plan if 
they had a choice. There are some 
who say, “Let us have both our 
state retirement system and social 
security.’ Perhaps this would be 
ideal, but let us be realistic. How 
many state legislatures will attempt 

(Continued on page 424) 
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WAYNE—pioneer in safe, all-metal bus body construction—offers the 
utmost in strength, comfort, and durability. There is a Wayne to meet 
every budget and every route requirement. Wayne all-metal bus bodies 
are sold and serviced throughout the world. It’s easier to sell the 


leader. Check with your nearby Wayne Representative. 
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to supply funds for two retirement 
systems, particularly when one is 
administered by federal officials? 
How many states will improve 
their present state systems if the 
problems involved are blurred by 
combination with the social secu- 
rity plan? Representatives of state 
executive officials, testifying in 
hearings in Washington, D. C., 
have already said that given a 
choice between their present state 
retirement systems and a cheaper 
social security plan they would be 
bound by their obligations to the 
. taxpayer to chose the cheaper sys- 
tem. Let us remember that at 
present social security is cheaper— 
that it costs less—but its benefits 
also are much less as this article 
has pointed out. 
— 2 
| GET A GOVERNMENT JOB! 


Begig $1,756 to $3,021 Year 
| Why not get a Big Paid dependable job with 
; the United States Government? Make a 
eareer of government service. Have the in- 
come justified by your education. Veterans 
get preference. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. H60, Rochester 4, N. Y.— 
free 32 page book on Civil Service, with list 
of positions and full particulars telling you 
how to prepare for them. 
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You can’t top GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
MILK for real energy-appeal! This 
healthful food drink has more 
energy-value than 2% pounds of 
chicken! That's talking in terms 
of HEALTH! Order Golden Guern- 
sey from the “Home of Better 
Me” es 


CO. 


1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 
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Should Social Security Cover Virginia Teachers? 


(Continued from page 422) 


So-Called Advantage of the 
Social Security Plan 

The Virginia Retirement System 
contains one weakness which 
should be corrected by amendment 
to give its members certain advan- 
tages which adhere to other state 
teacher retirement systems. So long 
as this weakness clings to the State 
retirement plan, there will be cer- 
tain advantages to the social secu- 
rity system, even though the State 
plan, as a whole, is far superior. 

The advantage of social security 
is that, being a federal plan, it 
knows no state lines, whereas the 
Virginia Retirement System does 
not give any credit for out-of- 
state service. Furthermore, when 
a teacher leaves Virginia he may 
withdraw his accumulated contri- 
butions, with interest, but the 
Virginia law does not contain 


either of two provisions which 
are generally found in other state 
teacher retirement laws. Thirty 
of the forty-eight state teacher re- 
tirement systems give credit for at 
least a part of the service rendered 
in other states. Many state teacher 
retirement systems also permit a 
member to leave his accumulated 
contributions in the retirement 
fund and receive a deferred annuity 
when he qualifies for retirement. 
Either or both of these provisions 
are useful in meeting the objection 
that the state retirement funds do 
not care for migratory public em- 
ployees. Neither of these pro- 
visions are contained in the Vir- 
ginia retirement law, and their ab- 
sence is a weakness which should 
be amended. 

The Research Division brings 
this message to the teachers of 
Virginia. They should count 
their blessings and they should 
strive to strengthen their retirement 
law to the fullest possible extent. 


School for Ten and Eleven Months 


(Continued from page 407) 


cedure, after trial, will be changed 
in that pupils will be allowed next 
summer to take such work as they 
are weakest in. 


Recreation 

While it was not expected that 
a voluntary recreational program 
would meet with superior outcomes 
the first summer, many schools did 
find results gratifying. A few rural 
schools succeeded in getting adults 
as well as children to participate 
in play activities. One of the chief 
factors against play in the after- 
noon was the mid-day heat. This 
year teachers wishing to conduct 
playground programs may elect a 
time later in the day if such meets 
with the approval of both teachers 
and community. 

Some high schools, or larger 
elementary schools, organized the 
elementary staff into teacher teams, 
which teams worked together in 
helping children with projects they 
wanted to do. Art, singing, home- 
making, woodwork, the running 
of films, and dramatics seemed to 
be the most popular. 

Field Trips 

According to reports of W. D. 
Richmond, Director of Instruction, 
and Dora Jessee, elementary super- 
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visor, some rural teachers took 
their pupils on excursions to points 
of interest in the county. A few 
pupils who, the following year, 
would be transported to the high 
school centers, visited the high 
school to become acquainted. 

Teachers in the elementary 
schools who wished to go to sum- 
mer school were excused to do so. 
In addition to going to college 
centers, opportunity was afforded 
to take classes in extension work 
in the county. 


High School Program 

High school teachers worked 
also ten months, but by letting 
half the force teach in June and 
the other half in July, the schools 
were easily operated for the re- 
quired forty days. Evidence of the 
interest taken by pupils was proved 
by the fact that 552 pupils in the 
county attended summer high 
school classes. 

High school pupils did not 
show as much willingness to re- 
turn for recreational activities in 
the afternoons, but teachers were 
assigned such jobs as checking 
records, reviewing films, working 
in the library and making plans 
for the future. 
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Retirement Facts 


(Continued from page 409) 


tribution and then claim retirement allow- 
ance at age 50 or 58? 
Answer: No. 


15. If a member dies in service, is the amount she 
has contributed to the Retirement Fund re- 
turnable to her estate? 


Answer: Yes. 


16. Question: If a teacher leaves the teaching serv- 
ice for .a period of five consecutive years, or 
five years in any ten year period, what hap- 
pens to her retirement privileges? 

Answer: Under these conditions her member- 
ship ceases and she should withdraw her con- 
tributions before the expiration of either 
period. 

17. Question: If one is retired on disability, can 
she add to her retirement allowance by earn- 
ing something at other work? 

Answer: Yes, but if she earns an amount which 
added to her retirement allowance amounts 
to more than her average annual salary the 
last 5 years before retirement, her retirement 
allowance will be reduced by enough to make 
her total new income no more than such 
average. 


































DOUBLE OR NOTHING 


is an exciting game when we play 
it with somebody else’s money. 


Staking all on the continuance 
of our good health can be disas- 


terous to our self and loved ones. 


A few cents a day won’t keep 
the doctor away—but it will go 
far toward easing financial strain. 


R. T. COLLINS 
GROUP SUPERVISOR 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond, Virginia 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Executive Office Evanston, Il. 











18. Question: If one is retired on service, can she 
add to her retirement allowance by earning 
something at other work? 


Answer: Yes, but she may not earn anything 
from any Virginia public agency; however, 
she may earn it at teaching in another state. 


19. Question: What is the status of the Old Re- 


tirement or Pension Law? 


Answer: It is non-existent, was repealed in 
1942 with the enactment of the present State 
Retirement System. However, some of its 
special benefits are carried over into the new 
Law for those who were teaching prior to 
1942—-such as the privilege of retiring after 
30 years of service, a woman at 50 years of 
age and a man at 58. This special privilege 
is not granted-in the new Law to teachers 
becoming members after 1942, nor does it 
apply to employees of school boards before 
1942 who were not paying the | per cent— 
such as secretaries and superintendents. 


Ten Years of Public School 
Library Progress 


(Continued from page 412) 


high school libraries, and, where public library 
service is not available, to offer service to all residents. 
Bookmobiles are used for this service in two counties. 

9. The establishment and completion of the 
$1,000,000 WPA State-Wide Library Project under 
the joint sponsorship of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the State Library Board, and the establish- 
ment and completion of a separate $500,000 WPA 
State-Wide Public School Library Project under the 
sole sponsorship of the State Board of Education. 

10. The organization and development of a 
public school librarians’ section in each of the dis- 
tricts of the Virginia Education Association. 

11. The revision of the Annual Library Report 
form to secure accurate and complete data from the 
public school Libraries. 


12. The provision of “‘in-service’’ training of 
teachers by arranging for them to borrow professional 
books donated by the State Board of Education from 
the libraries of the Farmville State Teachers College, 
Madison, Radford, and Virginia State Colleges, the 
College of William and Mary and the University of 
Virginia. 

13. The establishment of the Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, within the Division of School Libraries 
and Textbooks, the Regional Film Libraries in the 
Farmville State Teachers College, Madison, Mary 
Washington, and Radford Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and the 72 local film libraries to 
make available and to encourage greater use of all 
kinds of audio-visual equipment and materials in 
the public schools. 
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WEW HOMES BEGIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 


7. “From all over the country, the railroads bring us 
the materials with which new houses are built. Look at 
that lumber arriving from a sawmill hundreds of miles 
away. Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 


~ 


3. **_cement, used in making foundations, floors, and 
walls. Here we see railroad boxcars about to be loaded at a 
cement mill. In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 


S$. “Only the railroads can haul the material 
required to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 


F. “— railroads also carry fragile sheets of 

window glass, shipped in special boxes from . y Association of American Railroads 

the factories. In fact, almost everything needed 450 interesting es Room 965, Transportation Bldg., 

for a new home—bricks, paint, plumbing fix- questions, 450 | Giagizas y/ Washington 6, D.C. 

tures, steel—comes by railroad. > —abongeeendan ——/ Please send me my free copy of QUIZ on 


i d d rail- p . : 
ealivendas ond roll Railroads and Railroading. 
roading. Use this 


coupon to send Name 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” for your free copy Street 
ay. ee 
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Good Teachers 


(Continued from page 413) 

then, each of these members should 
be further encouraged to continue 
to prepare for the profession or 
discouraged from entering it. Too 
many teachers’ colleges fail to dis- 
courage those that are preparing 
to train the lives of our young. 

The nursing or medical profes- 
sions do not hesitate to exclude 
those that are lacking in ability 
to become a member of their pro- 
fession. Yet our classrooms are 
overcrowded and to make the situ- 





ation worse, they are filled with 
untrained teachers. Is not train- 
ing an individual for his place in 
life as important as nursing the 
sick back to health? Is it not im- 
portant that only the very best of 
our population be trained to teach 
our children? 


Programs 


The ‘Future Teacher’s Club’’ 
has had numerous programs 
planned entirely by a program 
committee. A discussion on ‘‘Col- 
leges Throughout the State’’ was 
presented by one group, the in- 











SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE is the rule of friendly 
parties, and party lines. If you’re sharing a telephone party line, 
remember the other fellow. Try to keep your calls brief. . . 
space them at reasonable intervals .. . be prompt to answer. Your 
co-operation will help everybody get better telephone service. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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formation coming from college 
catalogues. 

A program of the discussion 
type was planned around the rec- 
ommendations of the VEA. Vis- 
iting teachers, superintendents, and 
laymen have been invited to speak 
and discuss with this group. Trips 
have been planned to take the 
group to various colleges through- 
out the State. 

This group of Future Teachers 
are experiencing some of the func- 
tions of teachers through helping 
with the grading of workbooks 
and papers of overloaded teachers. 
They have planned with teachers 
and pupils for student activities. 
Some of the senior members have 
substituted and have done exceed- 
ingly well in the elementary school. 

If guiding promising students 
into teaching as a profession is to 
be successful, it will be necessary 
that teachers be interested enough 
in their profession to encourage 
others to want to enter it. 

Teachers often discourage rather 
than encourage students who were 
interested in teaching. In no other 
profession have individuals the op- 
portunity to select their future 
members as do teachers. 

Thus we should and could have 
only the ‘“‘Cream of the Crop’”’ to 
teach the nation’s children the 
democratic way of life. 





Augusta County and 


Driver Training 


(Continued from page 417) 

drive to and from home and we 
do know that many a parent has 
been relieved of anxiety when son 
or daughter takes the car out be- 
cause they can be trusted to return 
safely. Parents know what this 
means. 

By June 1 more than three 
hundred copies of the booklet 
“Virginia Motor Vehicle Code” 
will have been read, learned and 
digested under the supervision of 
the instructor. Hundreds of copies 
of ‘“Training Drivers’ are in the 
hands of students. With the use 
of AAA material and State mate- 
rial, we are doing everything we 
can to enrich the safety driving 
program in order to train our 
young people to be more useful 
and to live longer. 
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Where Are 
the 


School Buses? 


by J]. H. SHIELDS, 
Executive Vice President, 
Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Obio 










There is no doubt about the seriousness of the school bus shortage—and 
the urgency of need on the part of so many schools. Yet getting the children 
to school SAFELY is far more important than just getting them there. Here is 
what one school bus builder is doing about both problems. 


“Why can’t we get our new school 
bus?” It’s a good question, one which 
is being asked frequently by school 
officials from every section of the 
country, and one which concerns the 
welfare of 5,000,000 children. 

It also concerns the bus manufac- 
turer—vitally. Obviously, it is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered in a 
single statement, or by a single rea- 
son. It is a complex problem. There 
are, however, a few basic factors and 
facts which, when understood, make 
the situation a little more clear, per- 
haps a little less distressing. 

First, how widespread, and numer- 
ically how severe is the school trans- 
portation shortage? We know of 
course that the need is nationwide. 
Estimates on the number of new buses 
required vary according to the in- 
terpretation placed on the degree of 
need. Some buses now in use are still 
safe and serviceable but would be 
replaced under a normal buying pro- 
gram for operating economy reasons. 
Others are “border-line,” can be kept 
operating safely for a limited time. 
Still others are worn out —in the 
“condemned” classification. 

Every day sees a certain number of 
units move from one classification to 
another. Remember, however, that 


every day also sees a certain number 


of new buses delivered, and at a rate 
faster than the weary rattling of old 
ones toward the bone pile. 

I have seen estimates ranging up to 
60,000 units required nationally. Ac- 
tually, most reliable figures indicate 
that about 25,000 school buses should 
be immediately replaced. Now here’s 
a rather startling fact: the most buses 
ever produced in a single year by the 
entire school bus industry before the 
war was, in round numbers, 12,000 
units. 

Obviously, you say, there is only 
one practical solution to this unbal- 
anced relation between production 
and demand. Increase production. 
And that brings us to another set of 
postwar facts of life. 

Ignoring here the very real pitfalls 
from a producer’s standpoint, of ex- 
panding permanent manufacturing 
facilities beyond the maximum po- 
tential school bus market, we find 
that increasing production calls for 
increased quantities of materials and 
components. Especially steel. 

We need go no further to find the 
master key to our dilemma—yours 
and ours. There isn’t enough steel to 
go around . . . and even if there were, 
there aren’t enough box cars to haul 
it fast enough for most school bus 
manufacturers to maintain the sched- 





ules they want. And if you're not al- 
ready mentally whirling, remember 
that more steel will have to be di- 
verted to build more box cars! 

As always, however, there is a 


bright side to this discouraging pic- 
ture. For example, Superior (the only 
school bus builder for which I can 
speak) is building and delivering 
more school coaches, as this is writ- 
ten, than at any time in history. Fur- 
ther, knowing that the supply-de- 
mand balance is still months and 
years ahead, we are doing everything 
within our power to maintain and in- 
crease our production schedules. Fur- 
ther, these coaches we are building 
are engineered with the construction 
features which we continue to con- 
sider our most important responsibil- 
ity — All-Steel Safety Unistructure 
frame and 22 other major safety im- 
provements which Superior has pio- 
neered since 1931. 

Our final reminder: the only real 
foundation for dependable built-in 
safety in school transportation is 
manufacturing know-how, backed by 
years of pioneering design and road 
testing under all operating condi- 
tions. That kind of safety is worth 
waiting for. 
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Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 

National Parks, West—East - Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
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NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SysTEM 
Dept.S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Teachers Live 


(Continued from page 416) 


Some of the more general skills 
developed are, a feeling of belong- 
ingness as shown by unity in work 
done because of the interest and 
planning of group projects by 
members of the group; pride in 
doing a job well; and individuals 
accepting the demands or requests 
made by the members of the group. 


Comments From Pupils 


Comments from one group of 
third grade pupils who had been 
together with the same teacher for 
three years show a few develop- 
ments in social skills. 

“Betty should be the announcer for 
our play because she has a clear voice."’ 

“Let’s give Joe another chance to be 
room manager.”’ 

“Nancy is absent today. I'll make 
a get-well card today and send it to 
her from the class.’’ 

“As soon as I can control my tem- 
per I want to be room manager.” 

(While the group was writing a 
play Our Helpers.) ‘I didn’t know 
there were so many people in our com- 
munity who keep us healthy.”’ 

Today, Barton asked Tessie to be 
his helper. (Barton had been timid 
and was a newcomer to the group.) 

“I looked up and at the audience 
today when I practiced my part in the 
play.” 

“Why don’t we let Bobby choose 
the ones who are to paint the scenery 
because he knows the most about colors 
and how to paint large?”’ 


From Teachers 


The following are evaluative 
statements made by the teachers 
participating in this study. ‘These 
give some ideas of how this type 


| of grouping relates to the teacher's 





learning experiences. 

It tends to eliminate prejudices of 
grade levels, that is, by saying that 
such and such work was supposed to 
be taught by the teacher below or 
above a particular grade level.” 

“I have become more objective in 
my observations of children’s behavior. 
[ see behavior not as something put 
on to please or annoy the teacher but 
as something which is caused. It often 
differs from one grade level to another.”’ 

“Observations which I have recorded 
over a shorter period of time are very 
often inaccurate, prejudiced or super- 
ficial.”’ 

“IT have learned to withhold my 
judgment for longer periods of time. 
Example: I have seen children who 
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couldn't read at the close of the first 
grade begin reading the second or third 
month in the second grade.”’ 

“A longer period gives me more 
time to discover difficulties and to find 
ways for diagnosing them.”’ 

“Knowledge of a child's progress 
over a period of time gives me a better 
understanding of individual develop- 
ment. Example: A _ speech difficulty 
disappeared in the third grade.” 

“Provides a chance to carry out a 
flexible promotion policy. A _ child 
may be placed in a more advanced 
group when maturity with its accom- 
panying growth and learning patterns 
indicate it.”’ 

“A longer period of time enables me 
to note sex differences and accompany- 
ing interests of children at different age 
levels of development.” 

“Provides opportunity for continu- 
ous evaluations.”’ 

“Provides more stimulation for the 
development of professional attitudes 
and gives an opportunity to initiate 
child study.” 

“Provides an opportunity to become 
aware of. and to gain some knowledge 
of the factors influencing child develop- 
ment and growth, such as changes in 
physical growth and its accompanying 
emotional behavior, interests and atti- 
tudes, change of values, and efforts of 
children to assert their independence 
and to break away from the adult 
world.”’ 


Difficulties 
As this study progressed certain 
difficulties were encountered. 


Among these were administrative 
problems in classification of stu- 
dents and rigid promotion poli- 
cies; creating an understanding 
among teachers who were not par- 
ticipating in the study; acceptance 
of teachers by parents; securing 
teachers whose training and ex- 
perience have contributed to the 
understanding of the values de- 
rived from experimental studies. 


This plan is illustrative of one 
way in which child development 
principles may become an integrai 
part of a teacher's understanding. 
For here the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to study a variety of situa- 
tions in which he sees children at 
work. He has face-to-face rela- 
tionships over a longer period of 
time which offer opportunities 
for trying out ideas, extending, 
testing, and modifying theory 
through an analysis of curriculum 
materials and teaching procedures. 

The teacher becomes aware of 
the importance of maturation and 
other readiness factors in learning. 
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Enrichment 
Vocabulary 


(Continued from page 420) 


sincerity, the spontaneity, and the 
integrity of each person’s expres- 
sion are recognized. 

Teachers should seek opportu- 
nities for commendation. What 
the child expresses and puts into 
words becomes significant to him 
especially when he receives praise 
for it. Merited appreciation of 
uniqueness and imagination in ex- 


pression helps him to rise to real 
heights in the use of a wider vo- 
cabulary. 


Watch Form! 


Teachers should also take care 
that vocabulary growth is not in- 
hibited by an over-emphasis on 
correct form. Emphasis upon me- 
chanics at the right time will aid, 
rather than restrict, the child’s 
freedom of expression. 

In such an atmosphere children 
write and speak with freedom from 
restraint. They express themselves 








Coming Soon! 


by 


SipMAN P. PooLe 
University of Virginia 


third grades 


classroom use 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





A geography readiness program 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


THROUGH THE DAY 
FROM SEASON TO SEASON 
IN COUNTRY AND CITY 


THomas F. Barton 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


CrarRA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and 


Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
Content based on actual experiences of children 

Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

e Beautiful four-colored illustrations 


Available on or about June fifteenth 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Something New! 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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with assurance and they need not 
be prodded to do so. 

An examination of illustrations 
of children’s writings verifies the 
fact that an increasing sensitivity 
for precision of vocabulary, a feel- 
ing for the rhythm of words, the 
choice of picturesque and unusual 
words and phrases, and the proper 
arrangement of words lead to ex- 
pression which is as satisfying to 
themselves as it is to the reader. 

There is power and rhythm of 
words in the poem of this fifth 
grade boy: 


THE WIND ON A RAMPAGE 


The wind came roaring down the 
court, 

And down the chimney with a 
snort, 

Then through 
angry cuffs, 
It whacked the smoke in awkward 

puffs, 


the house with 


Then through the door still an- 
grily, 

He played his pranks upon a tree, 

He knocked it short and he knocked 
it long, 

He knocked it right and he knocked 
it wrong, 


He left it for the washing surf, 

To make it pound the dark green 
earth, 

He made the sea lash high at play, 

Then felt subdued and crept away. 


A third grade boy writes: 


MY DOG 


When Mamma’s away, 
Our faithful dog 
Lies on the steps 

Till she returns. 


When Mamma’s away, 
Our dog wags her tail; 
She seems to say, 
‘“‘Where’s Mistress?’’ 


Vocabulary growth should be 
evaluated not in terms of the num- 
ber of words the child can define 
or pronounce, but in terms of his 
ability to express his ideas in oral 
or in written form and to interpret 
and apply what he reads and hears. 
Since these powers are needed in 
the solution of vital problems of 
living, the development of an ef- 
fective vocabulary is an integral 
part of personality development. 
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During the past two months much 
thought and careful consideration have 
been given to the further reorganization 
of the State Department of Education 
for the purpose of simplifying and estab- 
lishing more definitely the lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority. 


As a result of this study a reorgani- 
zation of the State Department of Educa- 
tion will be effective July 1, 1947. 


In the realignment of services, the Di- 
rectors of the five divisions as shown will 
replace the present Directors of eight divi- 
sions. They will also assume direction 
and supervision of certain services which 
in the past have not been responsible to 
any Director, but have been under the 
general supervision and administration of 
either one or the other of the Assistant 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


The title of the former Director of 
Teacher Education has been changed to 
“Co-ordinator”, singe this title is more 
nearly indicative of the enlarged duties and 
responsibilities which will be assigned him 
in co-ordinating the total program of 
teacher education in Virginia in the in- 
stitusions under the control of the State 
Board of Education and also in the other 
colleges in the State which offer programs 
or courses for preparation of teachers for 
the public schools. The Co-ordinator of 
Teacher Education will also be responsible 
for the licensing and certification of teach- 


Reorganization of the State Department of Education 


by G. TyLeR MILLER 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ers, and for the administration of the 
State scholarship plan for teachers. 

This reorganization will be established 
within the framework of the budget for 
administration of the Department for the 
1947-48 fiscal year. Therefore, it will not 
be necessary to request a deficit authoriza- 
tion to operate under this plan, even 
though provision has been made for pro- 
motions for the two Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction and the 
Directors of the five divisions through 
changes in their classifications in the State 
Personnel System. In this connection it 
should be emphasized that the realignment 
of services into five divisions in no sense 
of the word signifies demotions for those 
who were formerly called ‘“‘Directors’’. In 
the reorganization they are designated as 
“Supervisors”; however, they will remain 
in the same grade in the State Personnel 
System with no reductions in salaries, or 
limitation of their opportunities for fur- 
ther advancement in the grade or classi- 
fication now assigned to them. 

The title ‘‘Supervisor’’ indicates the 
employee who is generally responsible for 
supervision or direction of a single edu- 
cational service or area of work; the title 
“Co-ordinator” indicates that the em- 
ployee is responsible for co-ordinating, 
working with, or establishing and main- 
taining relationships with several educa- 
tional services or institutions; and the title 
“Director” indicates that the employee is 


responsible for directing, f Mp and 


co-ordinating the work of several su- 
pervisors and/or co-ordinators and other 
employees assigned to his division. 

Under this reorganization the Directors 
of the five divisions will be assigned larger 
responsibilities and broader powers, with 
greater authority to make decisions and 
act in administering the work of the Su- 
pervisors and other employees in their re- 
spective divisions. The five Directors 
will be directly responsible to the Assistant 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, as 
indicated on the organization chart, and 
they in turn will be responsible to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The Co-ordinator of Teacher Education 
will also be directly responsible to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as shown on the organization chart. 


The persons who have been approved 
for the key positions in the reorganization 
plan are shown on the organization chart 
below. In addition to these positions, 
Assistant Supervisors and other personnel 
are also employed and assigned to the edu- 
cational services provided for in the State 
Department of Education. 


It is my desire that this reorganization 
may do much to improve the efficiency of 
the State Department of Education and 
place it in a position to render greater 
service to the school officials, teachers, 
pupils, and citizens of the Commonwealth. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Field Director Elected 

Katherine Hoyle has been elected 
to the staff of the VEA as Director of 
Field Service, effective July 1, 1947. 
She succeeds Anna Britt, the first to 








John Grigg, Petersburg. 
KATHERINE HOYLE 


hold this position, who resigned April 
1, 1946. 

Miss Hoyle for the past two years 
has served as visiting teacher for the 
Petersburg City schools. Prior to that 
she taught for one year at Church- 
land, Norfolk County, and for ten 
years was a primary teacher in the 
Newport News schools. 

Miss Hoyle is a graduate of New- 
port News High School and State 
Teachers College, Farmville. She has 
taken additional work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute of William and 
Mary College. 

“Kitty” Hoyle, as she is familiarly 
known, is admirably qualified for this 
new post and she will find a ready 
welcome in the field where her services 
will be invaluable in strengthening the 
work of local associations, promoting 
the VEA program, and advancing the 
general welfare of the profession. 


Resigns State Post 
Dr. C. E. Myers has resigned as 
Supervisor of Research for the State 
Department of Education, effective 
July 1, 1947. He has been connected 
with the State Department for 18 years. 
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in Virginia Education 
New World Book President 

William C. Ferguson was elected 
President of World Book Company at 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on April 18, at the 
Company’s office in Yonkers, New 
York. Mr. Ferguson, a native of Lees- 
burg and a William and Mary graduate, 
has been editor-in-chief and secretary 
of the Company for a number of 


years. 





Assistant Supervisor 
Appointed 
Davis Y. Paschall has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department 
of Education, effective April 15, 1947. 








DAVIS Y. PASCHALL 


Mr. Paschall recently resigned the po- 
sition of Field Representative of the 
U. S. Office of Education for Vir- 
ginia, in which connection he worked 
with State Department officials in ob- 
taining surplus and excess federal 
property for educational institutions. 
During the war he served as commu- 
nication officer aboard a fleet mine- 
sweeper and later in the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Prior to 
naval service he was principal of Vic- 
toria High School. He holds AB and 
MA degrees from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and a re- 
cipient of the Algernon Sidney Sulli- 


van award. 


Becomes Field Supervisor 

Mrs. Frances Ferrell, formerly 
associated with the Richmond City 
schools, has joined the State Depart- 
ment of Education as field supervisor 
of equipment for the school lunch 
program. She will serve under Miss 
Martha Creighton, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, and will 
be available to school divisions 
throughout the State as a consultant 
on school lunch programs, equipment, 
and the planning of school cafeterias. 
A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, Mrs. Ferrell formerly was as- 
sociated with Duke University and the 
public schools of Durham, N. C. 





Director Change 

Artley O. Hutton has been, ap- 
pointed Director of Instruction for 
Charlottesville schools, effective July 
1. Mr. Hutton is now serving his 
third year as director of instruction 
in the Hampton, Phoebus and Eliza- 
beth City schools. He began his teach- 
ing career as assistant principal of the 
high school at Richlands; later he 








ARTLEY O. HUTTON 


became principal of Unison Bloom- 
field High School at Round Hill where 
he served for four years, and was prin- 
cipal of Lincoln High School at Lin- 
coln for thirteen years. He attended 
Randolph-Macon College, and re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and his Master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 
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Virginia Educators 
Named Consultants 


Fourteen educators in Virginia have 
accepted appointment as consultants 
to the Rural Editorial Service of the 
University of Chicago, reports Francis 
S. Chase, director. They are: Fred M. 
Alexander, State Director of Secondary 
Education; Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean, 
Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Fredericksburg; 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Principal, Whit- 
mell Farm-Life School, Whitmell; 
Arthur E. Chapman, State Director of 
School Buildings; R. C. Haydon, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Board of Education; 
Dowell J. Howard, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State 
Board; Harold K. Jack, Assistant 
Supervisor, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, State Board; Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville; G. Tyler Miller, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Orville W. Wake, State Director of 
Elementary Education; T. Preston 
Turner, Business Manager, Virginia 
Education Association; Robert F. Wil- 
liams, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association; Fred O. Wygal, 
State Director, Guidance and Adult 
Education; George B. Zehmer, Ad- 
ministrator, Richmond Area Univer- 
sity Center. 


Virginia consultants are part of a 
nationwide group which will advise the 
Rural Editorial Service in its work of 
serving the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon and fifty other publica- 
tions and through them 750,000 
teachers. The RES provides a clear- 
ing house for articles and illustrative 
materials, holds workshops for editors, 
and offers consultation on publication 
problems. 

Currently it is developing a program 
for improving school-community re- 


lationships. Cooperating agencies are 


the state education associations, state 
departments of education, teacher 
training institutions, local faculties, 
and professional associations of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kansas, and Kentucky. 
The series of articles used in these 
four states as a basis for testing school- 
community attitudes and practices is 
being published in a number of other 
state journals. This demonstration will 
be repeated next fall in several states. 
Demonstrations on other subjects are 
also being planned. 


The 1947 RES workshop planned 
for MAY, 1947 


for July 14-23 at Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Illinois, will serve editors of state 
education magazines and other national 
and state magazines. 

The RES has recently begun a 
search for school systems where teacher 
morale and holding power are high. 
Systems named by the 400 educational 
leaders and by magazine readers who 
have been queried will be studied to 
give clues to the kind of school ad- 
ministration which will result in sat- 
isfied and effective teachers. 


Virginia Educators on 
DVI Program 


Several Virginia educators partici- 
pated in the national conference of 
the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the NEA at Atlantic City, March 
3-5. W. H. Durr, Acting State Super- 
visor of Visual Education, served as 
chairman of the Conference Commit- 
tee. There were nine group sessions 
in which others from Virginia par- 
ticipated. H. I. Willett, superintend- 
ent of Richmond City Schools, served 
on the panel considering ““What is the 
Superintendent’s Responsibility in Re- 
gard to the Audio-Visual Program?”; 
Jesse Ogden of the University of Vir- 
ginia, contributed to the panel discus- 
sion on “What is the Role of Audio- 
Visual Materials in Adult Education?”, 
while Dr. Alex J. Rorer, University 
of Virginia, took part in the panel on 
“How Can the Problems of Evalua- 
tion of Audio-Visual Materials Be 
Met?”; Mrs. Margaret Hudson, direc- 
tor, Audio-Visual Instruction, Rich- 
mond City Schools, was chairman of 
the panel on “What Constitutes Ade- 
quate Budgets for Audio-Visual In- 
struction?”; and Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, served on the panel, 
“What is the Status of Present and 
Proposed Statewide Audio-Visual Pro- 
grams?”. Mr. Durr also served as 
cochairman for the general session on 
“Conclusions and Recommendations.” 


Events 


Ninth Annual Conference 

on Elementary Education 

The Ninth Annual Conference 
on Elementary lEducation, spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, will be held 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 14-25, 1947. Dr. Donald 
P. Cottrell, Dean, School of Education, 
Ohio State University, has appointed 











Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Educa- 
tion to have charge of planning a 
program which will be rich in educa- 
tional practices. All facilities of the 
College of Education, including the 
University Demonstration School, will 
be available. 

This two weeks’ workshop will be 
centered around the theme, “Demo- 
cratic Values in Elementary School 
Leadership.” 

For reservations, write to Miss Eva 
G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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each side for the triangular flaps. Cut 


picture the object for which he is savin 






trip, etc. For FRE 


Dept. T, 41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Use stiff white paper 84” x 11”. This al- 
lows 5” for the body of the bank plus 134” 
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slot in the center. Fold along dotted lines 
as shown. Before pasting down flaps, dec- 
orate the front with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. As decoration, let the student 
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a home, bicycle, vacation 
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CRAYOLA suggestion 
leaflet, send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 














Retail Personnel Conference 


The Third Annual State-wide Re- 
tail Personnel Conference convened in 
Richmond, April 18, with several hun- 
dred merchants, representing commu- 
nities all over the State, attending. 

Sponsoring the conference were the 
State Department of Distributive Edu- 
cation, the Virginia Retail Merchants 
Association, and the State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Highlight of the program was a 
panel discussion by personnel direc- 
tors of the Associated Merchandising 














Nourishment 


AS THEY 
LIKE IT BEST 





Yes, the nutrients in Sealtest Ice 
Cream—vitamins, minerals and 
protein—are among the finest in 
Nature’s store. In addition to 
these, which include Vitamin A 
and calcium, it contains 10 im- 
portant Amino Acids. 


S then Divi 
called 


ICE CREAM 
THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 





Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, star- 
ring Jack Haley, ay Evenings, NBC 
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Corporation from stores located in 
Florida, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia; their subject was solving 
store personnel problems. 

“Giving Courtesy and Individual 
Service to Today’s Customer” was 
outlined by A. L. Dodge, sales train- 
ing consultant at Miller & Rhoads, 
Richmond. Charles McFee led a group 
discussion on the question of methods 
of solving community personnel prob- 
lems. Mr. McFee is managing director 
of the Virginia Retail Merchants As- 
sociation. 

Also on the agenda were Wade Mc- 
Cargo and Miss Rosemary McMillan, 
both of Richmond. Mr. McCargo, the 
president of H. V. Baldwin Company, 
discussed ways of increasing produc- 
tion and lowering selling costs through 
training. Miss McMillan, who is as- 
sistant director of the School of Store 
Service, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, presented “Selling Retailing as a 
Career.” 

Following the luncheon, at which 
George Robinson, secretary of the 
Richmond Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster, a short skit de- 
picting the value of distributive edu- 
cation to merchants was presented by 
distributive education students from 
the Richmond high schools. 

The purpose of these annual retail 
personnel conferences is to provide 
Virginia merchants with an opportu- 
nity to alleviate some of their person- 
nel difficulties. 


Sweet Briar Panel 
on Teaching 


As an aid to stimulating interest in 
teaching as a post-college career, a 
panel conducted by five teachers was 
held at Sweet Briar College on March 
7. Sponsored by the Personnel Com- 
mittee, the panel was open to all stu- 
dents and drew considerable interest, 
especially among juniors and seniors. 


Nursery school teaching was dis- 
cussed by Harriet Willcox, a 1945 
Sweet Briar graduate who is teaching 
in Norfolk. Miss Sarah Daughtry, 
Amherst, representing the administra- 
tive officers of rural primary schools 
stressed the needs in the rural educa- 
tional field. Public high school teach- 
ing was the topic covered by Lucille 
Cox, a Sweet Briar graduate who 
teaches Latin at E. C. Glass High 
School in Lynchburg and who for- 
merly taught in Amherst High School. 


Teaching in a private secondary school 
was discussed by Mrs. William T. 
Hodges, principal of Stuart Hall, 
Staunton, who is also a Sweet Briar 
graduate. Mrs. Hodges has taught in 
public and private schools and she had 
much information to contribute, based 
on her own work. 

Applying for a teaching position 
was the subject of a brief talk by 
Mrs. Monica Owen, member of the 
executive board of the Co-operative 
Teachers Agency, New York. Mrs. 
Owen teaches in the Chestnut Hill 
School, Newton, Mass. 


RESOLUTIONS 


George B. Ish 

Wuereas, the Portsmouth School 
Board records with deep sorrow the 
passing of George B. Ish, Principal of 
Briggs and Green Elementary Schools 
for thirty-eight years and Principal of 
Summer High School for the past 
twenty years, a faithful citizen and a 
loyal churchman, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Ish was endowed 
with a strong personality, high ideal- 
ism, splendid character, courage of 
spirit and devotion to duty, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Ish was a faithful 
friend who commanded the respect 
and admiration of his fellow workers 
and the community as a whole, and 





Wuereas, Mr. Ish was an outstand- 
ing principal with broad and liberal 
education and great ability and greatly 
esteemed by teacher and pupil whom 
he served tirelessly, and 


Wuereas, Mr. Ish was highly val- 
ued by all who knew him for his con- 
tribution to the field of education, for 
his far reaching Christian influence 
and for the inspiration he provided 
those with whom he was associated; 


therefore 


Be It Resotvep, that this Board 
express its deep feeling of loss and 
acknowledge its appreciation for the 
many fine influences his life exempli- 


fied; and 


RESOLVED, that the sympathy of the 
Board be expressed to his family in 
its great loss. 


Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of these resolutions be included 
in the minutes of the Board and that 
a copy be sent to Mrs. Ruth Oldham 
Ish, and that a copy be sent to the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Board of Directors of the VEA 
met at the headquarters office in Rich- 
mond on March 17 for consideration 
of several important items which in- 
cluded (1) approval of tentative pro- 
gram for State-wide minimum salary 
schedule, (2) request for increased 
Preventorium rates, (3) annual con- 
vention dates set for this year, Octo- 
ber 16 and 17, and a tentative sched- 
ule approved, (4) Leadership Train- 
ing Conferences set for May, pending 
completion of legislative program, 
(5) arrangements for Virginia Room 
at NEA Convention, (6) appropria- 
tion to Sections, effective next year, 
(7) appointment of Nominating 
Committee members by Districts for 
VEA Treasurer, as well as reports on 
other matters of interest. 

Teacher Recruitment Com- 
mission had an important session on 
April 9 in Richmond at which it dis- 
cussed and approved reports from the 
following sub-committees: Salaries, 
Public Relations, Living Conditions, 
and Teacher Education. The commit- 
tees on Administration of Public 
Schools and Professional Relations will 
later submit their reports and an edit- 
ing Committee was appointed to pre- 
pare the reports for publication in at- 
tractive booklet form for wide distri- 
bution to promote Teacher Recruit- 
ment. Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, chair- 
man of the Teacher Recruitment 
Commission, presided at the meeting. 

Committee on Salaries of the 
Teacher Recruitment Commission met 
on March 26 to study data gathered 
from the 110 division superintendents 
and arrived at the cost of establish- 
ing a State-wide minimum salary 
schedule as commented on editorially 
in this issue. 

Legislative and School Finance 
Committees had a joint meeting on 
March 26 at which they considered 
and approved the report of the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, and approved rec- 
ommendations of the Retirement Com- 
mittee. 

Retirement Committee drafted 
recommendations at their meeting in 
Richmond on March 22 for approval 
by the Legislative Committee as their 
program for the next session of the 
Legislature, seeking liberalization of 
the Retirement Act. The Committee 
also prepared Retirement Facts which 
appear on page 408 of this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 
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Welfare Committee met at the 
Preventorium in Charlottesville on 
March 8 to consider the status of the 
Preventorium and the request for in- 
creased rates, as well as the proposed 
project of a home for retired teachers 
and equipment for the Preventorium. 
The necessity for increased rates at 
the Preventorium is commented upon 
editorially and on page 444 of this 
issue. 


District D had its annual meeting 
at Bolling Junior High School, Peters- 
burg, on March 21, at which Arch- 
duke Otto, of Austria, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. His Imperial Highness 
spoke on “World Danger Zones.” The 
guest speaker was introduced by Rob- 
ert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
VEA, and other speakers included 
Honorable William Hodges Mann, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Petersburg; Z. T. Kyle, 
President of the Virginia Education 
Association; and Mrs. Eva McKenney 
Guynn, State Secretary, Department 
of Classroom Teachers. The after- 
noon was devoted to group meetings 
with Macon F. Fears presiding for the 
superintendents and trustees; T. P. 


Harwood for secondary principals and 
directors of instruction; Carolyn Cog- 
bill for elementary principals and 
supervisors; W. W. Read for high 
school teachers; Evelyn Goodrich for 
elementary teachers, Janie Lee Reyn- 
olds for business education, and Julia 
F. Robertson for the librarians. Mr. 
Ray E. Reid, division superintendent 
of Amelia and Nottoway Counties, is 
president of District D and presided 
at the general and business sessions. 
Loudoun County Education As- 
sociation met at Middleburg School on 
March 27 where an attractive dinner 
and program had been arranged by 
Helen Haertel, program chairman for 
the Association. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA Executive Secretary, was the 
guest speaker. Mrs. Jane J. Palmer is 
president of this active group. 
Pulaski County Education Asso- 
ciation held a business session on April 
8 at Pulaski, with the president, J. A. 
Hardy, presiding. A review of educa- 
tional progress was given by Superin- 
tendent Frank J. Critzer, and the guest 
speaker, Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary, VEA, discussed “Bright and 
Gloomy Spots in Public Education”. 
New officers elected at this meeting for 
next year are: President, Ralph Allison; 





Did it ever occur to you that some day an old person may 


be dependent upon you? 


She may not be a mother, aunt, 


sister, other relative, or friend. He may not be a father, uncle, 
brother, other relative, or friend. He or she may be you your- 
self. Write your views on a Home for Retired Teachers to: 
Ethel Spilman, Chairman, Welfare Committee 
35 Grattan Street, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Write now! 














Vice-President, W. R. Garland. The 
secretary of the Association is Laura 
Allison. 

Waynesboro Education Associa- 
tion had a dinner meeting at the Hotel 
General Wayne on March 13, with 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and Editor of the Vircmia 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, as guest 
speaker. Miss Elizabeth Sutherland is 
president of this Association, and the 
banquet was arranged by the Program 
Committee of which Nelle Wright is 
chairman and the Social Committee 
with Lois Hester as chairman. 

Staff Visits. In addition to par- 


ticipating in District D meeting at 








Social Studies Teachers 
Attention: 


“Outline of State and Local Gov- 
ernment in Virginia” is now ready 
for Civics and Government classes. 
To be used in conjunction with the 
regular text book. Fifty pages. To 
schools at $6 per dozen copies. 


O. A. THOMAS, Bedford, Vo. 
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Petersburg on March 21, and the meet- 
ings of the Waynesboro Association on 
March 13 and Loudoun County on 
March 27, the Executive Secretary, 
Robert F. Williams, represented the 
VEA at the Joseph Jenkins Roberts 
Day observance at Virginia State Col- 
lege on March 14, spoke to the PTA 
group at Ashland on March 25, at- 
tended the State Chamber of Com- 
merce Conference on Education and 
Industry at Norfolk on April 3, spoke 
at Pulaski on April 8, and participated 
in the meeting of the Department of 
Teacher Training at State Teachers 
College, Farmville, on April 12. He 


also visited the NEA office in Wash- 
ington during the past month. 

The Assistant Executive Secretary, 
T. Preston Turner, took part in a panel 
discussion on “What to do about Our 
Vanishing School Teachers” at the an- 
nual Chesapeake District PTA meet- 
ing at Poquoson, York County, on 
March 28. Both he and Z. T. Kyle, 
President of the VEA, were guests at 
the Norfolk Classroom Teachers lunch- 
eon on March 29, and Mr. Turner 
accompanied Mr. Williams on April 3 
for the State Chamber of Commerce 
Conference on Education and Indus- 


try at Norfolk. 








Again Virginia has gone over the 
top in NEA memberships. We are 
one of the eleven states and two 
territories to achieve this distinction 
for 1946-47 as shown by the official 
count of February 28, 1947. On 
that date Virginia had 10,480 mem- 
bers in the NEA. Many localities 
have sent in their dues since then 
but no later official count has been 
received. Your very excellent pro- 
fessional spirit makes one proud to 
be counted among you and your 
splendid co-operation since I have 
served on the Board of Directors is 
evidenced by the fact that Vir- 
ginia’s membership has more than 
doubled in that time. 

At the NEA breakfast in Rich- 
mond last November, there was 
some discussion of the method of 
selecting the NEA State Director. 
Since this is the year to elect the 
State Director, I should like to call 
attention to the following excerpt 
from an article in the NEA Journal 
of April, 1947. 

The NEA Charter, Bylaws, and 
Standing Rules provide that one- 
third of the State Directors shall be 
elected each year, for a three-year 
term, by the Representative Assem- 
bly at the annual summer meeting 
but they shall be nominated by the 
delegates from each state at a cau- 
cus of the delegates held the first 
day of the annual convention. 

Several states now make the NEA 
Director an exofficio member of the 
executive committee or the board 
of directors of the state education 
association. In these states, there- 
fore, leaders usually select the State 





Congratulations, NEA Members! 


Director at the annual meeting of 
the state association. This arrange- 
ment seems desirable since it tends 
to integrate and coordinate the 
work of the state and national as- 
sociations. 

In order to be eligible to serve as 
a State Director one must have been 
a member of the NEA, and of the 
state and local associations, with 
dues paid, for at least three years 
immediately preceding the election. 

The suggestion that the NEA 
Director be an ex-officio member of 
the executive committee or the 
board of directors of the state as- 
sociation is an excellent one. It 
should be kept in mind, however, 
that, in the selection of the State 
Director, only NEA members have 
the right to participate. If and 
when all-inclusive dues for mem- 
bership in local, State and national 
are adopted for Virginia, this dif- 
ficulty will be eliminated. 

Again may we congratulate you. 
Virginia is already ahead of her 
quota of 10,309 members by May 
31, 1947- 





NEA MEMBERSHIPS 
May, 1943—5,229 
February, 1947—10,480 











LET’S KEEP GROWING! 


We wish you a happy school end- 
ing and a profitable vacation. 
See you in Cincinnati! 


ELEANOR P. ROWLETT, 
NEA State Director. 
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For Your Information 





Two Virginia Students Win 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarships. Chosen 
from among 38,364 candidates elected 
to represent 9,157 of the nation’s high 
schools, two Virginia students, Mary 
Fay Osborn of Falls Church and Fran- 
ces Jeanne Struwe of Arlington, have 
received word that they had been 
awarded two of the 126 four-year col- 
lege scholarships being granted this 
year by the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board to high school seniors in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Of the two Virginia winners, Mary 
Fay Osborn, 17, is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert A. Osborn, Route 
No. 2, Falls Church. Planning to 
specialize in English and the Romance 
languages, she has decided to apply for 
entrance to Cornell University follow- 
ing her graduation from Jefferson 
High School in June. She is a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society, 
and she has been on the staffs of both 
the school newspaper and yearbook. 

The second Virginia winner, Frances 
Jeanne Struwe, 18, will graduate from 
the Washington-Lee High School in 
June. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Lee Struwe of 136 North Park 
Drive, Arlington, she plans to enroll 
at the College of William and Mary 
next fall where she will study child 
psychology. She, too, is a member of 
the National Honor Society, and she 
is editor of the yearbook. 

All scholarship winners will have 
their full tuition and other required 
fees paid for four years at any ac- 
credited college they wish to attend. 
In addition, they will receive $25 a 
month during the four college years 
and traveling expenses at the rate of 
three cents a mile for one round trip 
from home to college each year. The 
winners of the scholarships may select 
any course of study which leads to an 
A.B. or a B.S. degree, and to hold the 
scholarships they need only remain in 
good standing in their colleges and 
progress normally from year to year. 

Children’s Radio Program 
Award. In an effort to stimulate 
creative writers and direct their at- 
tention to the importance of juvenile 
radio programs, the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America has announced the 
establishment of the Robert Maxwell 
Award, a prize of $1,000.00 for the 
best idea or concept for a new and 


for MAY, 1947 


original children’s radio program sub- 
mitted to the Association on or before 
June 1, 1947. 


The award, named for Robert Max- 
well, creator and producer of several 
current juvenile programs, carries with 
it, in addition to the cash prize, guar- 
anteed broadcast over the facilities of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System and 


continuing royalties in the event the 
winning program is either commer- 
cially sponsored or maintained as a 
network sustaining feature. 

A brochure fully describing the 
award and containing an entry blank 
may be secured by addressing the 
Award Committee, Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 

Keeping Up With Teen-Agers 
issued by the Public Affairs Commit- 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful and interesting 





cA Class Science Project 


for teachers wishing to bring 
home to students the 


immensity of our 


4 Solar aystem 


LL. Here may be all the direc- 


tions you need for helping your class 
set up a practicable scale model of the 
solar system —with the sun right in 
your classroom, Venus up the hall 
and Saturn installed in all his ringed 
glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled dis- 
tances — from the volleyball-size 
sun to each of the planets—has been 
worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planeta- 
rium, You will notice that common 
spherical cbjects are also suggested 
in this table, and each of these objects 
is considered of sufficiently accurate 
size to represent vividly to your class 
the relative sizes of the planets them- 
selves in terms of this distance scale. 








DISTANCE SCALED 


FROM “SUN“| DIAMETER OBJECT 





8.64" | VOLLEYBALL 

.031"| POPPY SEED 

.077"| SMALL BEAD 

079" SMALL BEAD 

.042"| POPPY SEED 
‘| 8” | MARBLE “SHOOTER” 
-716"| MARBLE 
-32" |DRIED PEA 
31" [DRIED PEA 

“ ISMALL BEAD 

















piestichomen 





Scale: r inch to 100,000 miles 


YOU MIGHT FIND it effective in your 
class and interesting to outsiders as 
well to provide descriptive labels and 
actually locate even the more distant 
of these planets throughout your 
school’s neighborhood. Or, multiply- 
ing the scale given by any feasible 
number, you might care to lay out the 
planets on a map of your community, 
translating their locations where pos- 
sible into well-known landmarks. 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION is from 
Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, Director of 
Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois. 


> We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’ s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





As-129 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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tee, Inc., of New York in cooperation 
with the National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations, interestingly points out 
solutions for our rapidly changing 
times. 

When Grandma was a girl, 65 per 
cent of Americans lived in simple rural 
communities where the standards of 
behavior were rigid and where Mrs. 
Grundy wielded tremendous influence. 
Today’s cities offer young people a 
life of such variety, with so many be- 
wildering choices and so few controls, 
that the standards youth lives up to 
must come from within themselves. 

“Parents shake their heads and won- 
der what the world is coming to, while 
their youngsters, rubbing elbows with 
so many different worlds, are having 
to weigh and discard or retain patterns 
of living that their parents took for 
granted,” the pamphlet states. 

Yet no one is at fault for the wid- 
ening gap between one generation and 
the next, according to the author. The 
older generation is no more experienced 
in the problems of our changing times 
than the younger generation. These 
new problems demand the intelligent 
attention of both generations if par- 
ents and young people are to “get to 


each other across the barrier of age” 
and achieve mutual understanding. 

Keeping Up With Teen-Agers, by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, is Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 127. It is one of 
a series of Public Affairs Pamphlets 
on personal problems and family life 
prepared by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

Changing World, monthly pub- 
lication of the American Association 
for the United Nations, has announced 
the first collegiate edition. 

Carrying a message from Trygve 
Lie, United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the initial issue is published for 
members of the Collegiate Council for 
the United Nations, college division 
of the AAUN. The Council has 114 
chapters in colleges throughout the 
country. 

This first issue of the collegiate 
edition, which will be published peri- 
odically during the school year, also 
carried a statement by Warren R. Aus- 
tin, Chief U. S. Delegate to the UN, 
as well as an article by Clark M. Eich- 
elberger, National Director of the 
AAUN. 


A veterans’ page, containing a car- 


toon by Bill Mauldin, and special fea- 
tures by student members, are included 
in the twelve-page magazine. 

Mr. Lie, in his message, said “it is 
the privilege and the duty of college 
men and women to play a leading 
part” in building universal support 
“essential to the success” of the UN, 
and that the Council is “rendering a 
most valuable service” in this con- 
nection. 

The American Association for the 
United Nations, formerly League of 
Nations Association, has its headquar- 
ters at 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21, New York. 

Teacher Rating is one of a series 
of pamphlets to promote discussion on 
strengthening local associations and 
increasing opportunities for individual 
participation. It discusses the extent 
and basis for rating, as well as types 
and administration of ratings, and the 
teacher opinion regarding ratings. This 
pamphlet, prepared by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers and Research 
Division of the NEA, may be secured 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, 
D. C., at 15 cents per copy, with a 


discount on quantities. 
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LIVING IN ANCIENT TIMES 


LUSSENHOP 


LIVING IN ANCIENT TIMES brings to your pupils the story of the ancient 
past, told in colorful language which provides lively reading in grades 4, 5, or 6. 
As one outstanding educator has stated: 


“It is written as though the hand of a sociologist had 
guided the pen of a historian.” 


It will give your classes a broad view of human progress by describing ways of liv- 
ing in primitive times, Egypt and Asia, Greece and Rome. 
ten important areas of living. 


LIBRARIANS—Order your 
Picture Fact Books—14 titles 
Paper bound __ .48 
Cloth bound ___ 1.00 


7N2ndseer JOhnson Publishing Company 


The book is built around 
Pupils who read this text will understand how the 
moral ideals, customs, and institutions of the ancient world contributed to the build- 
ing of our own civilization. 


SMITHER 







Richmond 
12, Va. 
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Present-day conditions make it especially important that every 
possible care be exercised to preserve the books now in use. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of specially prepared material—-waterproof and weatherproof 
and will prolong the life of the books from one to three years. 


OLD BOOKS NEED TO BE STRENGTHENED. 
NEW BOOKS SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 


WHY NOT PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


INSTEAD OF THE BOOK? 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Mites C. Hoipen, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 




















The University of Southern 
California announces its second sum- 
mer workshop in Intercultural Educa- 
tion from June 23 to August 1, 1947. 
The Workshop carries six units of 
graduate credit, and includes a lecture 
series, Sociology 192, entitled Racial 
aud Cultural Tensions in America. 
The Workshop activities will center 
about the individual and group prob- 
lems of the members. Resource lead- 
ers from the university staff and the 
community will serve when needed. 

Only through early application can 
the staff provide maximum assistance 
to each individual member. Member- 
ship in the Workshop is limited to 
forty. Application should be made to 
Mrs. Jane Hood, School of Education, 
The University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California. 


Analysis of the Need for Facil- 
ities to Provide Adequate Higher 
Educational Opportunities for Veter- 
ans and for Graduates of Secondary 
Schools has been prepared by the Alpha 
Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and is available at fifty cents 
per copy. The purpose of this bul- 
letin is to assist school administrators 
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in both secondary and higher education 
to understand the urgent needs for 
additional facilities to meet the de- 
mands for higher education. It con- 
tains interesting charts on population, 
increase in school enrollments, num- 
ber of veterans in training, per capita 
expenditures for public education and 
for certain luxuries, college enrollment 
prediction, as well as other pertinent 
information and evidences of progress. 


A Report on the State Confer- 
ence of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, which was held 
at Natural Bridge Hotel on October 
30 and November 1, is now available 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This bulletin covers the prob- 
lems and findings of the nine commit- 
tees which worked on problems of 
their choice under the leadership of 
chairmen selected from the group of 
supervisors. Representatives from the 
colleges in Virginia, several division su- 
perintendents of schools, and _ staff 
members of the State Department of 
Education participated in the commit- 
tee work: The general purpose of the 
conference was to afford an opportu- 
nity for group study and discussion 
to deepen understandings and extend 


the scope of thinking about certain 
characteristics of an elementary school 
program, and to further professional 
and personal development. 


War and Human Nature dis- 
cusses the problem of human nature, 
the will to war, frustration and world 
peace, and education for world peace. 
It was prepared by Dr. Sylvanus M. 
Duvall and is Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 125, available from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., at ten cents a 


copy. 
Rheumatic Fever — Child- 


hood’s Greatest Enemy, is the most 
comprehensive and readable pamphlet 
yet written on the disease that cripples 
and destroys more children of school 
age than any other disease, and that 
affects more than a million persons, 
young and old, in the United States. 


Rheumatic Fever — Childhood's 
Greatest Enemy, by Herbert Yahraes, 
is Pamphlet No. 126 in the series of 
popular, factual, ten-cent pamphlets 
issued by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Book Plus Film in the Class- 
room, That a textbook house should 
issue teaching films is a wholly logical 
thing—inevitable, really. 

Therefore Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany is producing films. We think it 
is only a matter of time until all text- 
book publishers will produce films as 
automatically as they produce readers 
or spellers or workbooks. 

To us, everything seems to demand 
beginning with the teacher and her 
job, and fitting visual education to 
that, rather than handing her a box 
of films and asking her to adapt every- 


thing to visual methods. 

In preparing to produce films, we 
asked ourselves questions. We said, 
“What can a film do that a book 
can’t?” The answer goes into factors 
of visual education that aren’t per- 
fectly understood yet. The psycholog- 
ical effect of the film is highly impor- 
tant. For instance, one advantage of 
a film showing comes from having a 
group seated in a semi-darkened room, 
all looking at exactly the same thing. 
This situation isn’t to be had in the 
classroom while using books. 

Another thing you get is assurance 
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THE READING READINESS AND 





Once again the 
Alice and Jerry 
Books mark a 
new era in 
primary reading! 


PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


For the First Time—These New Features 


THE REBUS—used in basic preprimers. By introducing 
the picture into the line of type, the picture becomes 
truly a functional part of the reading process. 
TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS—one for the superior, one 
for the average, and one for the slow groups. 
BIG PICTURES—used in conjunction with the Wall 


Chart, make possible the building of a variety of stories, 


not the mere duplication of the preprimer. 


TEXTFILMS—a series of filmstrips to aid the teacher 
in developing basic reading skills. 
Representative—Scott Nos.in, R. F. D. No. 3 


Charlottesville, Va. 





Row, Peterson and C 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 


131 East 23rd St., New York City 10 
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that everybody is receiving approxi- 
mately the same impression. That 
isn’t true with the book either. A 
child working individually with a book 
is operating only on his own concepts 
and his own experiences. With the 
projected image, everybody is having 
about the same sense experience at the 
same time. A third gain is that the 
child believes more fully in the pro- 
jected image than in the book picture. 

It’s easier to get participation with 
a film than with a book. That is, the 
children will talk back and forth to 
the picture more readily than they 
will to the book. Part of this may be 
due to the child’s feeling of one-ness 
in the group in the darkened room, 
from which he gets security and con- 
fidence. Part of it is the greater at- 
tention value of the lighted screen. 
There are probably other factors. 

Another question was, “Are we go- 
ing to be film producers who also pub- 
lish textbooks, or are we going to be 
textbook publishers who also produce 
films?” 

We look at it this way: The text- 
book wasn’t somebody’s overnight in- 
vention. It has been developing over 
the centuries into something with basic 
values. The teacher plus the textbook 
is the cornerstone of education today, 
and together they do a pretty good job. 
But the teacher plus the textbook plus 
special tools—films, records, actual 
objects, field trips—offer an unbeat- 
able combination. The special tools 
carry instruction out beyond the lim- 
its of the classroom and coordinate 
teaching with life itself. So we are 
going to remain textbook publishers. 

Question Number 3 was harder to 
answer. It was, “What kind of films 
shall we make—movies, slides, strip- 
film, or what?” 

The answer came through a realiza- 
tion that each visual medium is a 
specialized tool. For some things mov- 
ies are best. For others, stripfilm is 
best. For others, slides, or opaque pro- 
jection. 

The tool depends on the job; not 
the other way around. The carpenter 
with a certain operation to perform 
doesn’t reach blindly into his tool box 
and take out whatever comes first to 
hand. Neither does he try to do every- 
thing with a hammer alone. The teacher 
who uses special tools intelligently 
realizes that sometimes the class needs 
a vicarious field trip—a demonstration 
of something that can’t be visited or 
brought into the classroom. Or, the 
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problem is to give the children con- 
cepts that lead to a conclusion, or the 
learning of a new word, or the under- 
standing of some general principle, or 
the widening of outlook. 


We at Row, Peterson had to make’ 


that kind of choice in deciding what 

visual tool would best do the job we 

had in mind. Our choice was between 
motion pictures and stripfilm. 

We chose stripfilm. Separate 2-by-2 
slides would do about the same job as 
movies, and in some uses might be 
even better because they would per- 
mit a more flexible use of the mate- 
rial. However, the cost would be con- 
siderably greater. 

We chose stripfilm for these rea- 
sons: 

1. Stripfilm puts visual education 
where it belongs: in the class- 
room, not the auditorium. Visual 
tools should be available when 
and where the teacher needs 
them, which is in the classroom 
at the time when the visual tool 
is needed to carry some point. 
Our carpenter, again, couldn’t 
be very efficient if he had to 
arrange for the use of a hammer 
three months in the future, and 
use it the moment it came in 
the mail regardless of what he 
was doing, and move his job 
into the’ auditorium in order to 
use the hammer. 

2. Stripfilm is exclusively a teach- 
ing medium. The distracting en- 
tertainment factor always pres- 
ent in motion pictures is more 
easily overcome. 

3. Stripfilm takes into account in- 
dividual differences. All children 
do not see, hear, and assimilate 
at the same rate. The pace at 
which stripfilm is used is not 
fixed; it is regulated according 
to need. 

4. Stripfilm is cheap enough to per- 
mit classroom use. Projectors in 
which it is used are inexpensive 
enough for classroom use. Any- 
one can learn to use the strip- 
film projector in a few minutes. 

§. With stripfilm class participa- 
tion is possible—and easy to get. 
Besides, we propose to build par- 
ticipation directly into our films. 

6. Good teaching, particularly in 
the lower grades, demands that 
the class be divided into ability 
groups. Visual tools must be 
adaptable to this situation, so 
that the teacher can use a visual 
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Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
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The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 
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South Boston 
Staunton 
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method with one group without 
interfering with the individual 
work of the others. This is pos- 
sible only with stripfilm projec- 
tion. 

7. With stripfilm only could we do 
the most important thing in our 
film program: coordinate visual 
education with the aims and 
methods of our textbook pro- 
gram. 

If a film is a specialized tool for use 
in a teaching program, it is no less 
so in its relation to a textbook. There- 
fore, if a chapter of one of our books 
does not need a visual tool, we won’t 


make one. If only one chapter of a 
book needs visual help, maybe we'll 
make ten filmstrips for that chapter 
and nothing for the rest of the book. 
We have embarked upon a film-pro- 
duction program because we believe 
in visual education. But more than 
that we believe in visual education 
with a purpose. With the conviction 
that the classroom is the best place to 
teach with whatever tools, we shall 
produce classroom films tailored to do 
a particular teaching job along with 
a textbook. 
Eric BENDER, 
Row, Peterson and Company. 
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Preventorium Charges Advance 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 
Chairman, VEA Welfare Committee 


It is bad news for the teachers who are 
protected by the privileges of the Preven- 
torium at the University Hospital, that 
the rates per day for the benefits they en- 
joy must be raised. It is the familiar kind 
of bad news one hears when the price of 
anything is increased. However, the only 
factor effected in this change is the cost. 

The contract between the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Virginia 
and the Virginia Education Association, 
made in 1927, included a provision that 
rates may be changed as circumstances 
require; that the teachers should pay the 
hospital the actual cost of their care. Three 
times recently the charges for patients of 
all classes, except teachers in the Preven- 
torium, have increased. The jump from 
$4.50 to $8.00 per day might not have 
seemed so great had it been made in three 
steps. But $8.00 per day it would have 
been for the past few months, and dur- 
ing the past two years many extra dollars 
would have gone to the Hospital, had not 
the management been most generous to 
teachers. 

Dr. C. S. Lentz, Administrator, Uni- 
versity Hospital, presented to the Welfare 
Committee of the VEA at a meeting at 
the Preventorium on March 8 the most 
convincing evidence of what it cost the 
Hospital to care for a patient. The news- 
papers recently have given distressing pic- 
tures of the plight of hospitals. People 
are making more demands upon hospitals 
than ever before and medical science is 
powerless to do its best without hospital 
provisions. 


When the University of Virginia and 
the Virginia Education Association made 
their contract and figured the cost, hos- 
pitalization was a simple matter compared 
with what it is today. ‘Then even the 
X-ray was little used. Patients were dosed 
with relatively inexpensive drugs after rel- 
atively incomplete diagnoses in which the 
doctor's judgment had small support from 
the laboratory, and his prescriptions in- 
cluded none of the wonder drugs of today. 
The science and skill of 1947 cannot be 
paid for with the rates of 1927, nor of 
any date in between. 

With deep regret, a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility to teachers, and a realistic 
facing of facts, the Welfare Committee 
recommended to the Board of Directors of 
the VEA that the new scale of cost be 
approved. The Board approved it at its 
meeting on March 17. This will go into 
effect on July 1, 1947, and after that 
date a minimum charge of $40.00 paid 
upon entrance and covering the first 
four days, or any part thereof if the 
patient stays less than four days, and 
$8.00 per day for each day after the 
fourth will be the rates to teachers in 
the Preventorium. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
rates at the Preventorium may be reviewed 
each year: and if, and when, costs return 
to normal, the rates may be reduced just 
as they have now been raised. Teachers 
may rest assured that the Welfare Com- 
mittee will call for a reduction of rates 
when costs make such reduction feasible 
or possible 


This change is a challenge for each 
teacher in Virginia to study his own pro- 
visions for care during illness. A study 
will convince him that still nothing as 
valuable as Preventorium privileges can 
be bought for a single $4.00 paid to the 
VEA. The true value of the unique service 
of the Preventorium cannot be estimated. 
Insurance against some great and urgent 
need in the event of a serious or unusual 
illness is certainly cheap at $4.00. It is so 
small an amount that, once paid, it can be 
forgotten unless the time one hopes will 
never come, looms up. If it does come, 
there is nothing quite like one’s thankful- 
ness for the little, blue Preventorium card. 

Hospitals have come nearer to the homes 
during the past twenty years. The build- 
ing of hospitals where there were none, 
and the expansion of services in those al- 
ready established is an evident trend. It 
behooves teachers to interest themselves in 
their nearest hospital and to help all they 
can to make it what the community needs. 
With the local hospital very convenient 
and the University of Virginia Hospital 
not too inconvenient, teachers can feel se- 
cure if illness or accident becomes their lot. 

Just a few years ago the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association opened a way for teach- 
ers to provide hospital care for themselves 
and their dependents through the Blue 
Cross Plan and other forms of health in- 
surance. There are hospital service asso- 
ciations in all areas now and the number 
of participating hospitals is increasing 
constantly. 

Many local hospitals are now partici- 
pating in one of the associations serving 
Virginia. The University Hospital par- 
ticipates in the Virginia Hospital Service 
that serves central Virginia. 

This bad news is really not so bad 
after all. 














Department. 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 











No matter at which office 
you may transact your fi- 
nancial affairs, you are do- 
in business with Virginia’s 
largest and Richmond's old- 
est bank. When you need 
cash for any good purpose, 
see our Installment Loan 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond | 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Complete 


Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, *t- 


VIRGINIA 
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Glances at New Books 





by Pruytus G. Brown 


The American Singer, by Joun W. 
BEATTIE, JOSEPHINE WOLVER- 
TON, Grace V. Wirson, How- 
ARD Hinca. American Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

A series of six texts, in which Book 

I presents two types of songs for the 

children’s initial experience in music: 

(1) melodic rote song, and (2) rhyth- 

mic rote song; Book II contains pic- 

tures, games, and songs that make 

learning music fun; Book III offers a 

short history of music, melody games, 

and meter; in Book IV short biogra- 
phies are delightfully given, as well as 

songs from the great masters; Book V 

adds harmony, sight singing, and sing- 

ing with orchestral accompaniment; 
and Book VI includes unusual music 
from distant places as well as many 

The continu- 

ity of the series develops real music 


songs of the Americas. 


appreciation. 

General American Speech Sounds, by 
Grace Barnes. D. C. Heath and 
Cempany, Boston, Mass. 129 
pages. $1.80. 

A new text for junior and senior 
high schools, presenting the forty- 
three sounds,of General American 
Speech in the simplest manner possi- 
ble. For the teaching of correct speech 
sounds the author outlines three logi- 
cal steps; hearing the sound, adjusting 
the speech organs for correct pro- 
nunciation, and practicing until the 
sound seems natural. 


We Three, by A. S. ARTLEY and Li- 

Gray; William S$. Gray, 
Reading Director. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, New York, 
N. Y. Illustrated in color. 93 
pages. $.96. 

The first book of the Reading for 
Independence Series, a new and dif- 
ferent program for primary grades, 
serves to provide systematic applica- 
tion of first-grade word-attack skills 
and a strengthening of these skills— 
which should mean real reading for 
independence. The amusing stores 
provide 226 new words which pupils 
can unlock independently by applying 
word-attack skills. 


LIAN 


An Overview of Elementary Educa- 
tion, by Bernice Baxter and 
ANNE M. Braptey. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 126 
pages. 
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This Overview of Elementary Edu- 
cation was written to give help to 
teachers in gaining perspective and in 
getting under way a consistent, intel- 
ligent program directed toward the 
personal and social growth of children 
in the elementary school. 


Singing Down the Road, by Ete Stec- 
MEISTER and Rurus A. WHEEL- 
ER. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 96 pages. $1.12. 
Written especially for boys in junior 
or senior high school, this book of 
songs of America that live and are 
loved, with easy voice ranges, makes 
available for the boys’ glee clubs of 
our schools songs for enthusiastic sing- 
ing. 


Exploration, Book II in Adventures in 
Reading, by Dornotuy N.KNOLLE. 
The John C. Winston Company, 


Philadelphia 7, Penn. Grade 8. 
576 pages. Illustrated. $1.96. 
This second developmental reader in 
a series of three for junior high schools 
is written for eighth graders to help 
them find real adventures in reading. 
As they explore, reading power and 
enjoyment steadily increase and read- 
ing becomes a type of thinking that 

may be applied to all situations. 


Going Forward with Science, by Grr- 
ALD S. Craic and June E. Lewis. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 
413 pages. $1.56. 


Science Plans for Tomorrow, by GER- 
ALD S. Craic and JOHN URBAN. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 
448 pages. $1.72. 

These are books VII and VIII, re- 
spectively, in the series, Our World 
of Science, and are as effectively il- 
lustrated and appealing as others in 
the series. 


Wonder and Laughter, Grade 4, by 
ELIZABETH H. BENNETT, MABEL 
B. DowsrE, and Mary D. Eb- 











DO YOU KNOW? 


What achievement test series has been completely revised and will 
appear on the market in its new form by the fall of 1947? 


What achievement test was standardized on the largest number of 
elementary school children ever tested in a single testing program? 


For what achievement test did the standardization involve 15,534,200 


pupil-item responses ? 


Only one test is the answer to all of these questions: 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS: New FORM R 


which will be available for use September, 1947 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


C. G. Baitey, Box 170, Richmond, Va. 








ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


$220 Month Minimum—Usually More 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most pos 

NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. 
COLORADO BLDG.—I4th & G, N. WW ASHINGTON «. D. C. 


itions are permanent with -?. —— 
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First Steps in English 
Textbook in Workbook form Gr. 1-2 


English Workbook Grade 3 
English Workbook Grade 4 
English Workbook Grade 5 


Elementary 

Well and Happy Book 1 
Clean and Strong Book 2 
Fit and Ready Book 3 

Safe and Sound Book 4 
Hale and Hearty Book s 
Active and Alert Book ¢ 
Living and Doing ook 7 
Training for Living Book s 
The Human Body: How i: is 
Built and How it Works (Jun. H. S.) 


American Book Company 


English Workbook Grade 6 
English Workbook Grade 7 


English Workbook Grade 
(Test with cack book) 


Key to each Workbook 





bish 
Stoddard + Bailey * Lewis 


Prepared by experienced teachers, this series of independent workbooks offers an 
abundance of functional grammar. Concepts are introduced one at a time and each 
is developed, maintained, tested, and reviewed thoroughly. The wealth of func- 
tional exercises, which are woven into the composition work, help pupils in their 
writing and speaking. Interesting provision is made for individual differences. 


Health of 


Our Nation 


Brownell * Williams * Hughes 


High School 
Adventures in Growing Up 
Being Alive: Human Structure 
and Functions 
Health Problems and How 
to Solve Them 


Youth Faces Maturity 


Developed in dramatic stories and set in familiar life situations, the content of 
each book of this series emphasizes experiences in the home, the school, and the 
community. The series presents a well-unified, soundly organized health pro- 
gram. It gives pupils and students the information they need to understand, eval- 
uate, and avoid health hazzards—all presented in a happy but positive manner. 








300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








MONDS. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, N. Y. 352 pages. 
$1.68. Teacher’s Guide, $.60. 


Dreaming and Daring, Grade 5. 384 
pages. $1.72. Teacher’s Guide, 
$.60. 


High Road to Glory, Grade 6. 384 
pages. $1.72. Teacher’s Guide, 
$.60. 

These books, Stories TO REMEM- 
BER, with their accompanying Teach- 
er’s Guides, offer a complete program 
in literature for the intermediate 
grades. The guides give concrete but 
flexible suggestions for each selection 
that will deepen the child’s pleasure 
and develop his taste for the best. Ap- 
pealing pictures help the reader inter- 
pret the stories. 


Fighting for Freedom, by Harowp A. 
HANSEN, JOHN G. HERNDON, 
and WituiaM B. Lancsporr. The 
John C. Winston Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 502 pages. $4.50. 

Here in one volume is a superlative 
compendium of historic documents 
and speeches which have been selected 
and annotated by three authorities in 
the theory and teaching of govern- 
ment. All state papers and speeches 
presented in Fighting for Freedom 
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have marked the march of freedom 

around the world from our own Decla- 

ration of Independence to United Na- 
tions’ reports on the control of atomic 
energy. 

Paths and Pathfinders, Grade 7, by 
WittiaMm S. Gray, ROBERT C. 
PooLey, and Frep G. WaALcotTT. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 


New York, N. Y. 528 pages. 


$1.64. 
Wonders and Workers, Grade 8. 544 
pages. $1.68. 


Good reading that will excite the 
genuine interest of boys and girls and 
up-to-date method helps for present- 
ing reading and literature at upper- 
grade levels are provided in the new 
basic reading and literature materials 
for Grades Seven and Eight. 

New World of Chemistry, by Brr- 
NARD JAFFE. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, N. Y. 710 
pages. Illustrated. $2.88. 

This 1947 revision is an unusually 
readable textbook that is keyed to 
everyday living and puts. ideas across 
in simple everyday language. Through- 
out the book, emphasis is placed on 
consumer chemistry and the chemistry 
of everyday things, but not at the 
expense of basic chemical theory. 


Doorways to Science, by Georce W. 
HuNTER and Wa ter G. Wuit- 
MAN. American Book Company, 
New York, N. Y. Illustrated. 
546 pages. 

This book has been written to give 
young people some of the fundamental 
concepts of science—with enough ex- 
periments and exercises of a simple 
nature so students can go out from 
their science course with a basic under- 
standing of the world of science 
around them. Several features make 
the book especially teachable. 


Living Arithmetic, Grade 7, by Guy 
T. BusweL_rt, WILLIAM A. 
BROWNELL, and LENORE JOHN. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 314 pages. $1.16. 


Living Arithmetic, Grade 8. 314 pages. 
$1.16. 

The revised editions of this series 
are cleverly illustrated and make arith- 
metic live for students of the seventh 
and eighth grades. 


Story Biographies and Story Essays, by 
Harriet L. McCray and HELEN 
Jupson. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. $2.08. 

By choosing essays and biographies 
with a preponderant narrative con- 
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Eric A. Johnston, former President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 
“Business needs trained workers which only education can supply, and 
education must have operating funds which business can supply.”’ 





ing beginners to read, and the devel- 
opment of well-rounded reading skills, 
and its discussion of diagnostic and 


remedial techniques has been expanded, 
thoroughly revised, and brought up- 























tent, pupils who usually shy away, 
can by this introduction become hap- 
pily acquainted with both forms of 
literature. These are revised editions 
containing many new stories by cur- 
rent writers. 


Handbook for Remedial Reading, by 
WmuaMm KotrMeyer. Webster 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
179 pages. $2.24. 

This is a handbook written for 
teachers of children who cannot use 
printed matter effectively after hav- 
ing had reasonable exposure to pri- 
mary teaching, whether these readers 
be in the fourth grade or college. 


Training High-School Youth for Em- 
ployment, by C. E. RAKEsTRAW. 
American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This book presents the guiding prin- 
ciples and essential factors upon which 
the Co-operative Diversified Occupa- 
tions Program is based. 


Applied Chemistry, by SHERMAN R. 
WiLson and Mary R. MULLINs. 
Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, N. Y. 714 pages. $2.36. 

In this revised edition there is a full 
discussion of textiles, foods, drugs, 
household cleansers and disinfectants, 








OUR COVER 


Vacation days bring thoughts of 
the beach. For this delightful scene 
from Virginia Beach, we are indebted 
to the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


to-date. 





Science, by Ina C. Davis and RIcHarD 
W. SHarrpe. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
$2.36. 

The authors have completely re- 
written this ninth-grade text to in- 
sure up-to-dateness of scientific infor- 
mation and thorough modernization of 
teaching methods. 





and a completely new chapter on pho- 
tography. 











How to Increase Reading Ability, by 
ALBERT J. Harris. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 
$4.00. Revised. 


This book now gives more attention 
to reading readiness, methods of teach- 
























































e A COMPLETE ENGLISH PROGRAM » 











Ir You Bevieve that language is the medium through 
which most skills come into play, you will wish to 
examine these Laidlaw publications. 


LANGUAGE READINESS, 


Grade 2 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH, 


Grades 3-8 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION, 


Grades 9-12 
© e 


















































One teacher cannot teach pupils to master English. When all 
teachers work together with a planned program, pupils achieve 
high standards. When you use these text-workbooks, over a 
million of which are studied annually in America’s schools, you 
are following a long range developmental pattern, assured by 
a day-to-day lesson plan, abundant practice and drill, frequent 
tests and reviews, and a year-to-year build-up. 




































Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


























IS PHOTOGRAPHY 
YOUR HOBBY? 


The Vircin1a JourNnAL will pay $1.00 
each for acceptable photographs for 
illustration. A credit line with the 
name of the photographer will be used 
with each photograph. Address all 
pictures to 








VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


401 N. NintH St., RicHMonp 19, VA. 














IT’S NEW! IT’S SENSATIONAL! 
THE FAMOUS 


Z& PHILCO “1201” $79.95 


Radio - Phonograph 




















Fully automatic! Starts, plays*and stops 
itself! Plays 10 or 12-inch Records. 
Full, rich tone. Smart, Mahogany Cabi- 
net. Immediate Delivery. 












Phone and Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention. 
DABNEY and BUGG, Inc. 
10 and 12 East Broad Street 7 and 9 West Broad Street 
Phone 3-1958 RICHMOND Phone 2-8814 










































for MAY, 1947 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
James L. Twohig 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Forkner, Osborne, & O’Brien 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF BUSINESS 
Rice, Dodd, & Cosgrove 


New Heath Texts for Modern Schools 


For vocational and personal guidance: Everypay Occupations (Davey, Smith, & 
Myers) and Livinc Your Lire (Crawford, Cooley, Trillingham) 


Industrial Homemaking 





AN INTRODUCTION 
TO DRAFTING 
Stanley J. Pawelek 


CLOTHES WITH 
CHARACTER 
Craig & Rush 


LET'S STUDY FOODS 
Harris & Henderson 


ADVENTURES WITH 
PLASTICS 
Newkirk, Hewitt, Zutter 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL THE NEW HOME 


MATHEMATICS ECONOMICS OMNIBUS 
W. E. Rasch Harris & Huston 





4 180 Varick Street 








D. C. Heath and Company 


New York 14 

















“for the sking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


44a. “Going to School with the Mov- 
ies” a reprint from the January, 
1947 issue of the American Mer- 
cury is being distributed by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. The 
article describes the achievements 
of audio-visual education. 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 

cheeked. 

44a. 45a. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 7X, 
8, 8X, 9, 9X, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16. 


Subject taught........ Grade. ... 
NS. ONE ois Sataie hs icc ete 
Enrollment: Boys... . . Girls. .... 
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* 13. Mexico 


45a. Half the fun of travel is planning 
the trip. Start studying the liter- 
ature offered by VircINnia Jour- 
NAL’s advertisers. Attractive trips 
to many parts of the country are 
offered. Write the advertisers di- 
rect for their folders or get them 
through the one coupon below. 


Mightier than Steam 


When I go to visit some little school- 

| room, where a quiet weman is teach- 

ing reading and spelling, the school 

seems to be something distinct from 
the busy life outside. 


But when I pause to remember that 
the steam engine was once but a dim 

| idea in the brain of a boy; that in- 
| telligence is the motive power of trade 
and commerce; that the great city, 


Greyhound Lines 
1. Picture Map of America 


streets of the great city. 


2. Maritime Provinces of Canada with its banks and warehouses and 
3. Florida | princely residences, has been built up 
4. Colonial Virginia by skilled labor; that in the construc- 
5. Great Cities of the East tien and navigation of the ocean 
6. The Seal | Steamer so many of the principles of 

: | art and science must be applied—I 
7. Northern Great Lakes see in the public school, with its busy 
7x. New York and Pennsylvania | brains, an engine mightier than one of 
8. California and the West | steam; and the narrow aisles of the 
8x. Amazing America Tours of schoolroom broaden into the thronged 

| 


the Last 
9. New England. 
9x. Amazing America Tours of 
the West 
National Trailways Bus System 
10. Gulf Coast 
11. California 
12. Southwest 


I know that the schoolboys will soon 
become workers; that one will com- | 
| mand the steamship, and another will 
| become the engineer. One will be a 
| director of the railroad, and another 
will ride over it to take his seat in 
the Senate of the United States. 


And the teacher, whose occupation 
seemed so disconnected from the prog- 
ress of human affairs becomes a work- 
er on mind which shall hold the mas- 
tery over material things. 

JoHN Swetrt, 1867. 


14. Southeast 
15. Historic East 
16. National Park 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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THE STATE OF VIRGINIA ADOPTS 








ee orm OUR ENVIRONMENT: 


HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 


By 





WOOD AND CARPENTER 


} GAG Com pi 


a get sed —— 
WOOD AND CARPENTER 


For Optional 


Completely 


Publishe d 


~ 7 
Convenient 1ey,y 


Outstanding 


1. Its accuracy 





its amazing numbe: 
to streptomycin 


its completeness, ena » choose thei 
its fine demonstrati: ; with full direct 
its hundreds of new usi ' § OF great Te aching 
its full-page biographies, with pictures, of leading scientists 


. Its use of science as a med ro? developing good citizenshit 


We invite yOu ro choose this up-to the minute edition of 





National Leader in Science 


ALLYN AND BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


jintia Kepresentatives 





WwW. Carl Whit! ; Robert H Douthat n D. Richmond 
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